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fale) M* ALETHEA BENNETT turned the cor- AD 
(PRY ner by the drug store in a fierce gust of ( 1) 
= November wind, passing unnoticed as she —M 
ard did so the rather tall, thin and distinguished ES 
POs figure of a young man forging ahead with a long, SeS/eX 
XO swinging stride in the other direction. Other OY 
« women’s garments blew loosely against the hori- Uy 
zon, but hers remained compact and trim, her < 
eve brown cloth skirt well held together above her _ =) 
slender, prettily-shod feet, and the brown tendrils 
of her hair kept in place under her brown felt hat 
CG by the net veil she wore. She had that air of % 
os subdued and graceful modishness which was insep- = 
we arable from her, although she was on her usual BY) 
fe. unch. Luncheon was a fell meal, involving EA 
ie thought when you didn’t expect to give it; it was Boy 
a ie constitutionally supposed to take care of itself LAD 
Sot from the provender of the day before, only to fall VI 
| short of completion at the last minute when the x 


butter, or the eggs, or the bread hadn’t come, or AWD 
the cold roast “of mutton, which Bridget had ( ») 
vaunted as enough for “the whole bilin’ of ’em,” 
turned out to be a scrag of bone with a few scraps “”** ~~ 
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of meat adhering to it. Bridget was 
of a strictly economical frame of mind, 
with an imagination which turned two 
leaves of lettuce on a saucer in the ice- 
box into “the makin’s of a salad” at 
any time, but she was a person on 
whose experience Alethea couldn’t help 
relying confidingly, in spite of finding 
the support slip from under her almost 
daily; she had so little experience her- 
self that she had to lean on someone. 
To a woman who had spent nearly 
ten of her thirty years 
under foreign skies, with 
no greater responsibilities 
than to read and drive 
with a pleasantly inval- 
ided father, and to attend 
social functions with a 
pleasantly fashionable 
aunt, and assist at charm- 
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ant mortals, shorn of responsibility—! 
She had learned that a meal was a 
sacred thing, not to be held lightly. 
She gazed up and down the village 
street now in vain hope that the shops 
might suggest some unhackneyed arti- 
cle of food in an emergency. 

There was the bakery, with the same 
chocolate and angel cake, and the two 
pies and the small pink and white 
cakes which were always in the show 
window—mysteriously arid confection- 
ery, both hard and crum- 
bling, sandily suggestive 
of the desert. There was 
the fish man’s, littered 
with oyster shells, past 
which you walked quickly. 
There was the butcher’s, 
with two preternaturally 


ing little teas in their own /4 4 skinned chickens hanging 
apartment, the process of LV jy dismally in the fore- 
keeping boarders in an Ne 4 ground, and there were 


American suburb, in the 
old house which had 
turned out unexpectedly 
to be her sole patrimony, 
was necessarily perplex- 
ing. She had agreed, if 
blindly, with her advisers, 
at the end of the year of 
settlement that followed 
her home-coming on the 
death of her two pro- 
tectors, that it was quite 
providentially the thing 


for her to do when she had “™1ss packages of 


a house on her hands that 
was too big and unmodern to be either 
rented or sold. Her only alternative 
—and one not to be considered—was 
the home of a L.alf-brother, across the 
seas in Naples, whose wife was dis- 
tinctly antagonistic to “in-laws.” 

But the bright Ftalian days were far 
from her thought at present. What 
should she get for lunch? That was 
the question. For herself she did not 
care; she had come to feel in the last 
two months that she could almost have 
eaten sawdust with a contented spirit 
if only her own comfort were involved, 
but when you had people in vour house 


who paid for things—hungrily expect- 


the hardware and_ the 

fancy goods stores and the 
i plumber’s shop, before you 
“| came finally—as you al- 
ways had to come finally— 
to the grocer’s. One win- 
dow of it now was unim- 
aginatively given over to 
serried ranks of blue 
bottles containing mineral 
water, and the other to a 
chill green and white tea 
set flanked by yellow 
breakfast 
food, the acquisition of 
the former depending, as a_ notice 
set forth, upon the purchase of the 
cereal. 

Even the inner shelves gave hint of 
nothing more available in a hurry than 
the cold canned salmon that was a con- 
fession of her incompetency. She was 
in the act of purchasing it when she 
turned at a voice beside her. 

“Good morning, Miss Bennett.” 

“Oh, good morning, Mrs Fort,” said 
Alethea. She had but slight acquaint- 
ance in the place, but she recognized 
the speaker as a neighbor who was in 
her own line of work, and had been 
kind to her in little ways. She was a 
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slight, gentle looking woman, dressed 
in black. 

“You are on the same errand I am, 
I see.” She held up a package. “I’ve 
been wanting to see you lately and find 
out how you’re getting along.” 

“Oh, I’m getting along quite well, 
thank you,” said Alethea. She hoped 
she was telling the truth. “But I 
don’t seem to fill the house—it’s so far 
from the town.” 

“Are the Meyerses with you 
yet ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Alethea, 


“SHE HAD FORGOTTEN TO EAT 
ANYTHING HERSELF” 


with that fearsome 
pang she was learning 
to feel at a hint of 
dissatisfaction. “Had 
they intended leaving? 
Mrs Meyers has seemed 
so pleasant lately.” 
“They’ve probably thought better of 
it,’ said Mrs Fort evasively. “I be- 
lieve they did go to inquire about 
board at Mrs Hurd’s, and they came to 
me, but lots of people like to inquire 
that way when they’ve really no 
thought of leaving. I told Mrs Brul- 
wyne the other day—I met her at her 
daughter Cora’s—to tell Mrs Meyers 
that if anything was wrong to just 
speak to you, and I knew you’d make 
it right. I’m glad I met you now, I’ve 
just sent Mr Conway to your house to 
see if you could take him. They have 
the measles at Mrs Hurd’s and he has 
to leave on account of the choir. You 
must have passed him on the way.” 
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“Mr Conway—?” asked Alethea. 

“Yes, don’t you know? He’s the 
temporary organist at St Mark’s; he’s 
only been here a few weeks. He’s 
very nice, I know you'll like him.” 

“It was very kind of you to send 
him to me,” said Alethea, the more 
resolutely because the prospect of shel- 
tering a strange young man offended 
her. But what was she to claim an 
immunity beyond her fellows? 

“His coming will please the 
Meyerses, anyway,” said Mrs Fort 
significantly. “Women do like to 
have a man in the house, and when 


it’s Mr Con- 
way—! They 
say he’s gone on 


Florrie.” 


“Oh!” said Alethea, unpleasantly 
enlightened. She hurried home, her 
heart sinking as she entered the house, 
for it was after twelve o’clock, and the 
Misses Coslett,who were teachers, came 
home promptly. They were women 
who never complained, and it went to 
her heart to fail them. But to her 
surprise when she reached the kitchen 
she found Sarah already carrying in 
the dishes to the dining room, and 
Bridget, whom she had left sourly 
dumb and lowering, cooking mer- 
rily now in the hight of garrulous 
good humor. 
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* “Sure whin ye was so late I had to 
knock up something,” she explained 
cheerfully. “It’s what I’m always 
tellin’ you, there’s no sinse in buyin’ 
things continual for the likes of them, 
when there’s the makin’s of a meal in 
the house. ’*Tis dollars I’m savin’ you 
where many another would have no 
conscience. Hurry and take this in, 
Sarah, and tell ’em there’s apple frit- 
ters comin’.” She gave a detaining 
wink to her mistress. “Bide you here 
for the minute, Miss Bennett. Sure 
they wants to be findin’ out from 
Sarah about the grand young man 
that’s just been after takin’ the corner 
room since you’ve been gone. He said 
*twas Mrs Fort sent him, so I gave 
Sarah the tip that the price was eight 
a week in advance—and that’s a dollar 
more than you'd be askin’ yourself. 
He'll bring his traps here this after- 
noon unless word is sent to the con- 
thrary. Sarah said as the ladies was 
all spyin’ out their room doors as she 
took him up and down. Just you hear 
Mrs Meyers now—butter wouldn’t 
melt in the mouth of her.” 

“Tt’s twenty-eight cents a pound,” 
said Alethea absently. “We can have 
salmon croquettes to-morrow, Bridget.” 
She added gratefully, “I’m very much 
obliged to you, Bridget, for taking 
charge so well when I was out.” 

It was late when she finally nerved 
herself, as she always had to do, for the 
plunge into the presence of the feeders 
in the dining room. The Misses Cos- 
lett indeed were just leaving—tall, 
fair-haired, pleasant looking women, 
whom Alethea would have liked to see 
more of if they had not lived in an 
enclosure filled so obstructively with 
extra work and examinations and en- 
gagements that she could only shake 
hands with them, as it were, across the 
palings. For the rest, Alethea was 
sensitively quick to note any sign 
of disapproval, but to-day Mrs Meyers, 
who gave the keynote, was all smiles. 
She was a heavily built person, with a 
narrow face, a high Roman nose and 
grayish sandy hair, rolled o% her fore- 
head. She wore gold eyeglasses and 
was usually arrayed, as at present, in 
an ancient silk or satin garment re- 
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modeled from the fashion of a past 
day. She had a large graciousness of 
manner as she said: 

“You did not tell us that we were to 
have Mr Conway here, Miss Bennett.” 

“T didn’t know it myself until just 
now,” said Alethea. 

“The mean thing! He never 
breathed a word about it when I saw 
him last night,” said Miss Meyers. 
“I know he just did it to tease me.” 
She tossed her head _ coquettishly. 
She was a floridly handsome, large- 
featured girl with magnificent red hair 
and a brilliant complexion; if her lips 
were too full, her teeth were very white 
and continually evidence. She 
wore a green shirt waist of cheap 
material, with an exaggerated collar 
and belt, in the extreme of the 
fashion. 

“Why, Florrie! When did you see 
Mr Conway last night?” asked Mrs 
Meyers, with a side glance at Mrs 
Brulwyne, who was stretching out her 
small gray head, turtlewise, and under 
cover of the conversation surrepti- 
tiously spearing a fritter from the dis- 
tant dish, although she already had 
one uneaten upon her plate. 

“Oh, I only stopped him to say 
good evening,” said Florrie airily, “he 
was coming out of the drug store with 
the Dawson girls. J knew he’d leave 
Mrs Hurd’s before long.” 

“Tt’s because the little Hewlit boy has 
the measles,” explained Mrs Brulwyne, 
in a thick disagreeable voice. “I heard 
it at my daughter’s this morning. You 
can pour some more chocolate in my 
cup, Sarah, that I had last time is 
too sweet. One thing is certain, Mrs 
Hewlit will have to look after her child 
now, she’s neglected him shamefully. 
Cora met her on the train going into 
town every single day last week. Of 
course you know she’s going to get a 
separation from her husband, he has a 
fearful temper for all he looks so 
pleasant. They say he tore up six 
white starched collars the other day 
in one of his rages, the chambermaid 
found them on the floor, and he almost 
swore when she put them back on the 
chiffonier—he said they were frayed 
on the edges, and he’d been trying for 
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weeks to keep them out of the laundry. 
As if that was any excuse !” 

“Mr Conway has a lovely disposi- 
tion,” said Mrs Meyers, officially. “Of 
course, singing in the choir as Florrie 
does, she has every chance to know. 
Sarah, J will have some more choco- 
late as well as Mrs Brulwyne, if you 
please.” 


“Tt’s such fun to try and make him: 


mad,” said Miss 
Meyers, with a 
smile of reminis- 


cence. “Have you 
met him, Miss 
Bennett ?” 


“No,” said Ale- 
thea. She had for- 
gotten to eat any- 
thing herself. 

“He’s a_ nice 
looking young fel- 
low, but I don’t 
see what there is 
about him that is 
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said Mrs Meyers, contemptuously, hark- 
ing back to the text of the discourse. 
“The idea of trying to keep Mr Con- 
way from coming!—Sarah, are there 
no hot fritters? Then will you please 
hand the dish here! Miss Florence 
has had only one.” 

She gave a glance of extreme dis- 
favor at Mrs Brulwyne, who indeed 
presented a peculiarly indigent and 
unattractive appearance, due 
partly to the shapeless black 
gowns she wore, guiltless of col- 
lar or bow. She was not a 
pleasing person to have in the 
house. She had a miraculously 
absorbent power for any sort or 
kind of gossip, and she was 

inconceivably greedy, ap- 

propriating the larger por- 
tion of every dish that 
came upon the table. She 
spent the greater part of 
‘ every day with 


tractive,” said Mis a 
agingly. They a ( 
say he’s gone on 4 “ around the cor- 
one of the Daw- \ ner, _ returning, 
son girls.” \ however, for her 
“The idea! He hardly knows 
them,” said Miss Meyers, sal that Mrs 
eagerly. Brulwyne__ per- 
“I was going to tell you”— formed the office 
Mrs Brulwyne’s voice became of extra seam- 


deeper—“that just as soon as 
Cora heard there was a chance 
of Mr Conway coming here, 
Miss Bennett—it was _ the 
grocer’s boy told her—she went 
at once to the doctor’s and asked 
if there would be any danger on 
account of my going backward and 
forward so much, but he said he 
thought it would be safe to try 
it, though he quite agreed with Cora 
that taking the children’s temperature 
every two hours for the next ten days 
could no do harm. Of course she felt 
very much relieved: Cora just wor- 
ships Dr Baffy, he is so good with the 
children.” 


“Safe! Well, I should think so,” 


““sTOOD IN FRONT OF THE GLASS” 


stress and nurse- 
maid there, and 
that her son-in- 
law, who refused 
to have her as an 
inmate, paid her 
board on_ these 
conditions. Alethea felt sometimes a 
sympathy with the son-in-law, much 
as she disapproved of him; there were 
hours when she could hardly bring her- 
self to sit at the same table with Mrs 
Brulwyne. She looked at her now, 
and wondered if she would get dulled 
to the situation in time, or if she 
would only mind it more—and then 
came back to the present with the 
voice of Miss Meyers. 
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“Mr Conway is so fond of olives, Miss 
Bennett—I thought you’d like to know 
—and chocolate cake. A friend of 
mine—Mrs Steers, I’m at her house a 
great deal—always has a bottle of olives 
and a chocolate cake for him when he 
comes to read Italian with Mr Steers. 
It was such a shame that he wasn’t 
well enough to come last week; he 
wrote such a lovely note, saying how 
disappointed he was. I think fellows 
who are away from home appreciate 
little attentions like that, don’t you? 
It gives them the home feeling.” 

“I suppose it does,” said Alethea, 
with a mirthful flash. 

“First impressions are so much,” 
said Mrs Meyers, ponderously. “Sarah, 
you had better not put that salt shaker 
at Mr Conway’s place tonight, it de- 
J livers rather freely; Miss Florence 
Be knows how to manage it. If we can 
assist you in any way, Miss Bennett, 
a9 with your arrangements, at such 

: short notice, I hope you’ll let us know.” 
By “If you want a large chair for Mr 
_ Conway’s room I can easily spare my 
é big rocker,” said Miss Meyers, affection- 
ately. “He’s so regardless of his own 
comfort. I know his ways so well, 
he’d never think of asking you for one. 
I wouldn’t mind in the least.” 

“Thank you, there is an armchair 
in the room,” said Alethea, sedately. 
Never had assistance been offered her 
before. 

As she went upstairs now to see that 
everything was in order for the new 
“guest,” she knew that she ought to 
be very glad that another room was 
taken, to the possible furthering of 
paying one’s mortgage and expenses. 
She was growing to feel with inward 
panic that she was not a good manager 


re —as indeed how should she? She had 
a never had anything to manage. 
aaa. Alethea’s had been a life distinctly 
a : dependent on the pleasure of others, 
ae while at no time appearing in a sacri- 
of ficial aspect. She had been attendant 
x always on her father and her aunt, and 
z though in American society abroad she 
i was spoken of as popular and admired, 


and supposed to have many lovers, yet 
her experience in that line, since her 
early youth, had been limited. She 
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couldn’t help wondering sometimes why 
this was so; there seemed to be a bright 
little enamel-like casing to her man- 
ner that kept people on the outside. 
Now, however, although up to her 
thirtieth year Alethea had been only 
the conventional young woman of 
society, poverty made it a very respect- 
able age for depending in this way on 
her own exertions, though it annoyec 
her to have to explain this to people, 
for she looked much as she had done 
at twenty-five, and that was little dif- 
ferent after all from the way she had 
looked at twenty, save for that touch 
of experience which time inevitably 
brings. 

She had a supple figure, more beau- 
tifully rounded than in the days of 
her girlhood, a charmingly erect car- 
riage, and a small oval face, with a 
proud upper lip, a pretty nose, slightly 
curved, soft dark eyes and soft dark 
hair that escaped into wavy tendrils. 
She had at once a delicate neatness and 
a delicate brightness about her. She 
had a certain quality of remaining 
passive until a ray from another con- 
sciousness reached her, when jewel-like 
she sparkled and glowed from every 
depth of her being. 

Alethea was something on the order 
of the puzzle whose solution is to be 
foun] in trumpet, but not in drum, 
and in lettuce, but not in laurel. She 
felt tall, but was barely medium in 
hight ; she thought herself humble, but 
it was the humility of pride. She was 
sensitively unpractical in large matters, 
but felt capable of whatever work any 
other woman could do. She had that 
form of feminine courage which con- 
sists in being afraid of everything and 
shrinking from nothing which offered 
itself as a duty. If she had been told 
to drive a pair of wild horses as a part 
of her woman’s work she would have 
gathered her skirts decorously together 
as she stepped into the wagon, and 
though her small soft hand trembled 
on the reins that leashed her steeds for 
their mad flight, her eyes would have 
been steady with the inherited spirit 
in them of a long line of gallant ances- 
tors. She was lonely, yet she would 
have died rather than offer herself for 
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‘ou! GO ON! GO ON!” CRIED ALETHEA, IMPERATIVELY 


pity; she would assume rather that 
loneliness was the natural condition of 
life, and quite pleasurably expected. 
She was always generously ready to 
save sympathetic people from being 
sorry for her. Yet she was very un- 
modern for all; she had no ambition 
to earn money. She had no ambition 
to be independent. She was glad of 
the opportunity to earn her living, but 
if it came to preference—the natural 
desire of a woman to lie softly and live 
delicately with no effort of her own 
was ineradicably born in her. She 
would have liked to be taken care of, 
if love had gone with the care, better 
than anything alse in the world. 
Keeping a house for people who pay 
for their accommodation is not con- 
ducive to meditation. Alethea had had 
a change of mind from those inexpe- 
rienced forecastings when she had 
thought it would be so much easier to 
take “paying guests” than entertaining 
on a large scale—one would have only 
the meals, and, say clean. towels, to 


look after. Her afternoon had been 
passed in the frustrated work incident 
on a collapsing stovepipe, and another 
errand all the way into the town for 
a bottle of milk to be used in the un- 
foreseen manufacture of a pudding. 
Alethea had sometimes a bitter feeling 
that a whole herd of cattle wouldn’t 
obviate Bridget’s daily necessity for 
extra milk. 

She was just sitting in her room for 
a few minutes’ rest when Sarah’s voice 
announced that “the gentleman” was 
below. 

“Very well,” said Alethea. 

She must go down stairs again. She 
rose to smooth her hair perfunctorily, 
and stood in front of the glass, her 
arms resting absently on the table. 
The gown she had on was of dis- 
tinctly Parisian manufacture, though 
it was severely plain in its curves and 
folds; she had worn it first two winters 
ago, when—what was it that took her 
suddenly away from the scene, and 
transported her once more to Rome? 
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She was at St Peter’s, with multitudes 
and multitudes and multitudes of peo- 
ple, and with multitudes crowding at 
the doors, and an old man in white 
robes with his hand outstretched in 
benediction. 

Someone was playing on the piano 
downstairs! Alethea flew thither on 
light feet with an impulse that came 
from the old life that was hers no 
more; flew down the stairs breath- 
lessly and into the darkening room of 
the winter afternoon, where a young 
man sat with his hands on the piano, 
playing. He paused to turn his head 
at the light step behind him. 

“Oh, go on, go on!” cried Alethea, 
imperatively. “Those were the trum- 
pets —it’s what they played at St 
Peter’s when the Pope—” her eyes 
were fastened on his. 

The young man nodded. “Yes.” 

“Oh, go on, please!” she urged, with 
a deeply thirsting heart. She dropped 
into a low chair by the piano with her 
eyes fixed on his face, although she 
was not conscious of it. She was 
under the great dome once more, her 
father was with her, the gorgeous 
uniforms, the mass of color from the 
swaying crowd, all of it came to her 
with those bright trumpet strains, that 
breathed of a childlike joy. And over 
all was the blue sky of Rome. 

“Were you there last year?” he 
asked after a while, as his fingers 
touched the keys more softly in an 
old chant. 

“No, it was the year before that.” 

“So was I.” 

“Oh!” her eyes glowed upon him. 
She was aware suddenly that he was 
young, that he was good to look at, and 
that he was of her world. “I’m so 
glad—it seems so long since I’ve met 
anybody. We spent a great many 
winters in Rome, my father and my 
aunt and I, but that last one my 
father was ill. Please go on playing.” 

“T was there only that one winter, 
but I was back last Easter. I had 
friends—the Carletons. If you lived 
there so long you must have known 
them.” 

“The Carletons! Why, of course!” 
She gave a joyous little laugh. “Every- 
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one knows the Carletons. But”—she 
looked mystified—“how do you happen 
to be here?” 

He laughed. “Oh, I’m acting as 
substitute for the organist. My friend 
who has the position—Herbert Johns 
—is off for his health, and [’m just 
keeping the place for him in his 
absence. I’m waiting myself on a 
diplomatic appointment abroad. | 
hope to be back again in Rome this 
Easter.” 

“Oh!” her eyes looked wistfully 
eager. “Were you at Isabel Carleton’s 
wedding, perhaps ?” 

“T certainly was,” he asserted smil- 
ingly, his fingers lightly weaving into 
the wedding march. “You may have 
heard my name—Malcolm Conway.” 

“The Carletons’ Malcolm Conway!” 
She rose, as he did also, and stood 
gazing up at his smiling face, with 
the kind, deep-set dark eyes, the dark 
mustache and small pointed beard, as 
if it were the face of a friend. “Why, 
I should think I had! Oh, if you 
knew what it was to see anyone from 
that life! I haven’t any friends here 
—we stayed away too long—it was a 
mistake. What is it, Sarah?” She 
broke off to go with her graceful, slid- 
ing step toward the beckoning figure 
in the doorway. 

“Did you mane the chops for break- 


fast?” Sarah’s voice was a discreet 
whisper. 
“Yes, I ordered three pounds.” 


“Twas only five chops come. The 
butcher he left the things on top of the 
ice-box whin Bridget had her back 
turned, and she’s only just after findia’ 
them.” 

“Tl go out and get some more at 
once,” said Alethea, with a_ heart 
which she sternly forbade to sink. 

“And we'll want a dozen of eggs anil 
a can of tomatoes and a yeast cake, 
Bridget says. She forgot when ve was 
out before.” 

“Very well,” said Alethea in futile 
exasperation. Sarah was needed in 
the kitchen, and she would be obliged 
to carry these warring packages her- 
self. Her arms ached already at the 
prospect. 

Conway had stopped playing, and 
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was standing by the window, and 
though he turned once more and 
smiled at her approach it was as if he 
had just remembered her presence 
again. Something had gone from the 
interview. He was holding an open 
pocketbook in his hand. 

“T beg your pardon—I was looking 
to see if I had the wherewithal for my 
landlady,” he explained apologetically. 
“The maid impressed it on me with 
extraordinary firmness this morning 
that 1 was to pay at once in advance; 
I suppose the last man defaulted. I’m 
the most forgetful of mortals. I sup- 
pose I ought to see Miss Bennett, I 
sent up my name to her.” 

“T am Miss Bennett,” said Alethea. 

“T mean the Miss Bennett who keeps 
the house.” 

“T am the Miss Bennett who keeps 


By Cuartes Hanson Towner 


When the old dream returns 
To the unnumbered hills, 
When summer’s red fire burns 
Above earth’s myriad rills, 
O heart, how comes once more 

An old dream to thy door! 


When for a little space 
The sad world wakes again, 
And golden summer’s face 
Smiles through the mist and rain, 
O heart, how soon a song 
Comes back, forgotten long! 


When shines, through autumn’s dark, 
The vanished June’s young fire. 
And lighted is the spark 
Of lost youth and desire, 
O heart, ’tis Love come back 
Across the year’s far track! 
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the house,” said Alethea with a dignity 
which removed her into chill imper- 
sonal space. “You may pay me now, 
if you desire.” 

“Oh!” said Conway, staring. There 
was a dead pause. He hesitatingly 
proffered the bills he held in his hand, 
with sudden, stiff embarrassment. 

“Ts this correct ?” 

“Quite,” said Alethea, receiving 
them in her white palm. Something 
burnt that palm, and choked her 
throat, and forced a scalding tide to 
her face; it was the first time in her 
life she had ever taken money from a 
young man. A delighted laugh from 
behind her emphasized a fact hitherto 
forgotten—he was the young man who 
was said to be “gone on” Florrie 
Meyers. 

(To be Continued) 
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The Story of 
Georgie Don’t 


By 
ALLEN WHITE 


ANY  col- 

umns are 

written for 
mothers to read 
to little boys to 
make them good. 
This is written 
for boys to read 
to their mothers 
to make them 
considerate. 

There was 
once a little boy 
named George; 
so his mother 
called him 
Georgie, after 
the fashion of 
mothers. 
Georgie was al- 
ways doing 
things that he 
shouldn’t do. 
And his mother 
was always cor- 
recting him. 
You never saw a 
mother—unless perhaps you happen 
to have one like her—who could 
find so many things that a little boy 
should not do. He suited her only 
when he slept. But when he was 
awake life was a series of admonitions. 
That is a long word and it means 
scoldings. 

Well—as the story books for good 
little boys say—one fine day a gentle- 
man came visiting and he took Georgie 
between his hot knees and asked 
him questions. The gentleman asked 
Georgie if he was a good boy, if he 
liked the pussy, how old he was, whose 


everything else 
pretty nearly, 
and then he 
said, “Now 
tell me what is 
your name.” 

“Georgi e,” 
was the prompt 
reply. 

“Georgie 
—what?” asked 
the gentleman. 

Georgie shook 
his head, and 
the gentleman 
repeated, 
“Georgie— 
what ?” And 
Georgie’s 
mother said, 
“Oh, Georgie, 
surely you know 
your other 
name.” 

Georgie shook 
his head. The 
gentleman 
repeated 
his question, 
and Georgie 
looked at the 
gentleman. And Georgie’s mother 
said, “Why, Georgie, what’s got into 
you?” And the gentleman said, “I 
know, the cat’s got his tongue.” 
Whereupon Georgie stuck out his 
tongue, and his mother said, “Ah- 
ah—that isn’t nice.” And the gentle- 
man said: “Poor Georgie—he hasn’t 
got any other name! P-o-o-r Georgie!” 

Then Georgie’s mother got up and 
came over to Georgie and said, 
“Georgie, tell the gentleman your 
other name.” And she shook her fin- 
ger and Georgie knew that it meant 
business. Then she took him by the 
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shoulder and said: “Now Georgie, if 
I’ve told you that once I’ve told you 
a million times. Your name is 
‘Georgie—‘Georgie—now what’s the 
next—what does mother always say?” 
Whereupon a light broke in on Georgie 
and he blabbed out lustily, “Georgie 
Don’t !” : 

How many thousands of Georgie 
Dont’s and James Dont’s and Willie 
Don’ts and Harold Don’ts there are in 
this big world! The Don’t family has 
more little boys than any family there 
is. I wonder if the lady to whom you 
are reading this is one of the Don’ts. 
You can tell this way: She may pre- 
tend her name is Smith, Jones, Brown 
or Jenkins, or even Greenbaum or 
Fortesque, but if when she is washing 
your ears you suddenly cry out 
“Mother Don’t!” that’s a sign that 
the fairy has jumped out of the big 
picture book and told you your 
mother’s real name. 

And now comes the moral of this 
story. Boys should be told more often 
how to be good and not so often how 
not to be bad. The average boy would 
rather be a good boy than a bad boy, 
if he knew how. Mothers seem to 
think the world will teach their boys 
to be bad, and that they must be 
untaught at home. This is all wrong. 
The world teaches boys to be good. If 
they are not good, the world is a rough 
place for them; it starves them, and 
puts them in jail, and hammers their 
faces, and points its finger at them, and 
makes them cry and have a terrible 
time. The world treats bad boys, big 
and little, old and young, so cruelly 
that it is surprising mothers and 
fathers devote any time to the Don’ts 
and neglect the Do’s. About all a boy 
can learn at home is to be truthful, 
kind, industrious and brave. If moth- 
ers, who after all are boys’ best friends, 
even if the mothers belong to the Don’t 
family—if mothers can only turn their 
boys out with these simple virtues the 
world will teach them all the rest there 
is to know. The truth about the world 
is that it is only a_ postgraduate 
school of the home. It teaches the boy 
to advance in the lines he has begun. 
If he has been “don’ted” to death, and 
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hectored and worried over trifles, he 
learns trifles and is a trifling boy. If 
he sees sham and make-believe and 
double-dealing at home, if he sees his 
father “worked” and his mother 
“fooled,” the world will have a serious 
time with him putting him in jail and 
taking away his food and his family’s 
food, trying to make him an honest 
man. If the boy sees an ill-kept house, 
slovenly housekeeping, and a grunty, 
slouchy, whiney mother, who “can’t 
see why” so many things happen, the 
world is going to have a miserable time 
teaching that boy to work and get 
ahead and be forehanded and keep out 
of the poorhouse. All the “don’ts” in 
the world won’t help that boy. It is 
what he sees at home rather than what 
he hears there that makes a boy worth- 
less or not. 

So much advice is given to boys and 
so little to mothers of boys, who are 
the real man-makers in this world, that 
these lines are written in the hope that 
some little boy will find them and read 
them to his mother and make her a 
better woman. It is just as well to 
have the tables turned once in a while. 


A Boy Court of Justice 
By Joun A. Parker 


HE George Junior Republic is a 

self-governing community of boys 

and girls located at Freeville, about 
ten miles east of Ithaca, New York. 
It was founded by Mr William R. 
George in July, 1895, as a result of 
the experience gained in conducting 
fresh air camps of children. Mr 
George had found that the ordinary 
method of managing these camps 
tended to increase pauperism among 
the children. At first he hit upon the 
plan of requiring them to work for 
whatever they received, and from this 
came the Republic’s motto, “Nothing 
Without Labor.” 

With so many children the need of 
discipline was of course very great and 
to avoid too much corporal punishment, 
certain rules were made, and a trial 
court with an adult judge was insti- 
tuted. This was made possible by the 
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fact that the children had through 
their work come to be possessors of 
money and so could be fined as well as 
imprisoned. Then, too, being prop- 
erty-holders, they became interested in 
the making and enforcing of good laws, 
and shortly this work was turned over 
to them. They now had practically a 
“junior republic,” and as “the thing 
worked” Mr George came to the con- 
clusion that it was the right method of 
curing wayward and delinquent chil- 
dren, and so gave up the summer camp 
and with a group of six boys and one 
building started the Republic as an all- 
the-year-round school. 

Now there are one hundred and five 
citizens, averaging slightly over fifteen 
years of age, and twenty buildings. 
These buildings include a library with 
about three thousand well-selected vol- 
umes, a chapel, dedicated the 12th of 
last July by Bishop Potter, and jail 
building and court house combined. 

During the early years of the Repub- 
lic the laws were made by a senate 
and house of representatives, but this 
was found to be too cumbersome for 
the small number and one of the citi- 
zens suggested that the business of the 
Republic be transacted in town meet- 
ing. This plan was tried and found 
to work admirably and is still fol- 
lowed. The government consists of a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary 
of state and a secretary of the treas- 
ury. The vice-president, the secretary 
of state and the secretary of the treas- 
ury together form a board of police 
commissioners and a board of health. 
There are two judges, one for the gen- 
eral court and one for the girls’ court, 
and also two district attorneys. The 
Republic has its own code of laws, but 
in cases not covered by Republic laws, 
the New York penal code applies. 

The present judge is sixteen years 
old and occasionally has before him 
prisoners much older than himself. A 
very noticeable thing about the court is 
the dignity with which it is conducted. 
Tn this respect it might well serve as 
a model for outside courts. The order 
maintained is not affected in the least 
by the presence or absence of adults. 

A short time ago during a court ses- 
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sion, the lawyer for tie defense was 
talking to his client and when ad- 
dressed by the court paid no attention. 
The judge immediately said: “I’ll fine 
you two dollars for contempt.” The 
lawyer looked up and then resumed his 
conversation. The judge said: “I'll 
fine you five dollars more, step up and 
pay your fine now or go to jail.” The 
lawyer paid his fine, stood at attention 
while receiving a lecture from the 
judge, and was very respectful during 
the remainder of the proceedings. 
During the same session, after a recess, 
a boy forgot to remove his hat when 
order was called upon the return of 
the jury to the court room. Before 
the jury rendered its verdict, the boy 
was fined fifty cents for contempt of 
court. It is reported that the judge 
once requested some visitors to leave 
the court room because they were 
laughing. Certainly no citizen dares 
to be disorderly at a session of court. 

Aside from fines there are three 
degrees of punishment imposed by the 
Junior Republic court. These are a 
sentence to either the “workhouse,” 
“reformatory” or “state prison,” which 
is usually called “gang.” The “work- 
house” is for minor offenses, and the 
prisoner must serve the total number 
of days to which he is sentenced, but 
does not wear stripes. When a pris- 
oner is sentenced to the reformatory he 
may be paroled by the police com- 
missioners, but he may not vote until 
the expiration of his sentence, and the 
commissioners may revoke the parole 
at any time. During his imprison- 
ment a reformatory prisoner must wear 
stripes. An offender sentenced to state 
prison must serve at least two-thirds 
of his sentence, wear stripes during his 
imprisonment, and can never again 
vote until pardoned by the president. 

The administration of punishment 
by a court of his peers appeals to the 
child’s sense of justice; he does not 
resent the punishment, and is more 
likely to make a confidant and friend 
of the head of the school. 

The Junior Republic idea is spread- 
ing, and has been tried a number of 
times in public schools, but has usually 
failed for several reasons: first, it there 
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COURT SCENE IN THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


lacks reality because the boy is not 
under full control of the school and 
when he gets into trouble can refuse to 
“play any more”; then in the public 
school such a plan lacks the most essen- 
tial thing—namely, property or money 
procured by the citizen’s own labor, 
property and money which, as well as 
the citizen’s liberty, are in jeopardy if 
he transgresses the law. 

There are, however, several prin- 
ciples which parents might use in 
training their children. First, they 
might teach their children that labor 
is honorable and offer some remunera- 
tion for certain regular work, insisting 
that the work shall be performed 
promptly and well. Then instead of 
hastily judging a child for some mis- 
demeanor, they should patiently hear 
his side of the matter and try to see 
it from his angle or point of view 
before deciding upon the punishment, 
which they should endeavor to have fit 
the offense as logically as possible. By 
paying something to the child for his 
labor, it would be possible to fine him, 
and if he did not have the necessary 
money he might be made to consider 
himself a prisoner until he had worked 
out the amount, or he might be consid- 
ered a prisoner until he had performed 
the task or suffered the retribution 
which it was decided should logically 
follow the offense. However, there 


should be no letting up on the punish- 
ment through sentiment or because it 
is troublesome for the parent to see 
it through. Punishment is not for 
revenge but to correct evils. It should 
never be administered in anger, but 
should swiftly and surely follow the 
breaking of the law and in such a man- 
ner as to appeal to the child’s sense of 
justice, one of his strongest instincts. 


The Misunderstood Small Boy 
By Jupce Henry A. SHuTE 


HE average small boy has been 

regarded as a being wholly with- 

out moral traits; a natural savage, 
taking delight in cruelty, deviltry, 
fiendish ingenuity in the production 
of hideous and ill-timed noises ; a being 
supernaturally endowed with obstinacy, 
perversity and moral obliquity. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
small boy has been grossly misunder- 
stood. This idea was firmly grounded 
in my mind as a boy, and in the minds 
of my boy companions, and since I have 
arrived at the dignity of paternity I 
have been more than ever convinced of 
the correctness of my judgment. 

It is much to be regretted that a man, 
so recently a boy, full of the spirits 
characteristic of boys, can so readily 
turn his back on his boyhood as to 
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regard the small boy as a nuisance and 
a cumberer of the earth. 

It may be that in the fullness of 
mature judgment the man may set his 
affections upon a trotting horse, a 
well bred pointer, a pedigreed Manx 
cat, or a flock of fancy fowl or toy 
pigeons. 

If so, it is difficult to persuade him 
that the boy who lies in wait for that 
cat with a green apple, a hard snow- 
ball or a sling shot, who sends his 
favorite pointer howling homeward 
with a tin can attachment, who throws 
a one-eyed rooster with long, coarse 
spurs and of most plebeian descent, into 
his flock of White Wyandots, and 
gleefully watches the utter demolition 
of the ornithological aristocrat; who 
deftly catches his choicest Barbs or 
Fantails with a slipnoose of two string, 
is not a servant of the devil, and utterly 
given over to sin and sorrow. 

Now as a past expert in these ac- 
complishments, I am naturally not pre- 
pared to defend or extenuate them. 
But I do say that the amount of actual 
moral turpitude in the mind of the 
small boy at the moment, of the com- 
mission of the act is very small. I say 
that the question of cruelty never 
enters his mind when throwing some- 
thing at a cat. He wouldn’t think of 
throwing a stone at a tethered horse or 
cow. But the cat is different. She 
picks her way along so daintily, is so 
utterly unconscious, so neat, so dapper, 
and she is such a good mark! He 
knows that if the missile strikes near 
her she will give a wild spring, expand 
her eyes until they nearly fall out, and 
hump for the nearest shelter. But if 
it strikes her, she will hiss like a snake, 
try frantically to run in several direc- 
tions at once, make a horrible face and 
the most extraordinary bounds imag- 
inable, and the boy will immediately 
roll on the ground weak with laughter. 

Again, in tying a tin can to the 
pointer’s tail, it never occurs to him 
that the dog suffers. He simply looks 
at the comical side of it, the astonished 
howls and the appalling speed of the 
animal, and the equally astounding 
agility of fat men and feeble old ladies 
in getting out of the way of the sup- 
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posed mad dog. And when soundly 
thrashed for his prank, and scolded for 
his cruelty, he is unable to look upon 
it in that light, especially as the very 
next day he meets the owner of the 
pointer returning from a _ hunting 
expedition, clad in garments that lend 
a lurid hue to the atmosphere, exhib- 
iting as spoils of the chase a poor be- 
draggled plover and a rumpled and 
bloody partridge. 

And the owner of the blue ribbon 
Manx cat drives by behind a pair of 
dock-tailed bays, with tight checks and 
curb chains, and glares viciously at that 
dreadful boy who stoned poor Leo. 

The father of this very boy may 
have a fad of his own. If he is a lover 
of horses he works himself into a fever 
over the care of the horse, leaving the 
care of the boy to the boy’s mother; he 
superintends the shoeing of the animal, 
careful, very careful that the smith 
does not rasp the outer covering of the 
hoof, careless of expense provided he 
has the best composition shoe in the 
market, while he grumbles at the way 
the boy wears out shoe leather, and 
allows him to go barefoot although he 
has a stone bruise as big as a blood 
orange. 

He drives miles leaning sidewise 
from his wagon to watch the gait of 
the animal to see that he does not over- 
reach, or clip, or hitch, or strike his 
quarters, or do other things peculiar to 
animals gifted in the way of speed. He 
enters his horse in the races, where he 
sits in the grand stand in a state of 
mind bordering on nervous prostration, 
while his horse gets the flag, the book- 
maker whom he has given odds gets his 
money, and some other horse owner 
gets the purse. 

If he is a fancier he attends all the 
poultry exhibitions and dog shows, and 
spends hours amid a turmoil of barks 
and howls, crows, squawks, cackles, 
and a mixture of hideous smells; rubs 
elbows with queer characters; and 
spends money on undershot bulldogs 
with screw tails, or feathered mon- 
strosities bred to a condition of un- 
sightliness and utter uselessness. 

And yet he cannot understand why 
it is that his boy wants to keep white 
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mice or guinea pigs, to play football 
or baseball at all times and all hours, 
to play marbles for keeps, and to throw 
stones or snowballs at anything moving. 

He spends enough money in the nec- 
essary equipment for glass ball or clay 
pigeon shooting to endow a village 
library, and calls heaven to witness 
the carelessness, ingratitude, and gen- 
eral worthlessness of his son when he 
is called upon to pay for a few panes 
of glass which that dreadful boy has 
broken. In short, he tries hard to be 
a boy himself, and succeeds in all but 
true appreciation of a boy’s character. 

It is far from my purpose here to 
decry fads of the kind. It is a good 
sign when a man has some hobby to 
ride that takes him away from his 
business, always provided he does not 
entirely give up business and ride it 
until it has saddle boils and sprung 
knees. It is a healthy sign for a man 
to let the boyishness bubble out and 
leaven his life, but it is a bad sign 
when a man allows himself to get out 
of touch with his boy. 

The average boy is good-natured. 
He is more unselfish as a boy than he 
is apt to be later in life. His disposi- 
tion is not cruel or revengeful. He 
is sensitive and affectionate. True 
enough, he is more difficult to deal with 
from the very fact that his ways are 
not the ways of older persons. He can 
be more easier led than driven. Lead 
him if you can, drive him if you must, 
but never drive if you can lead, and 
whether driving or leading, never for- 
get that a few years ago you broke 
windows and threw stones at cats, and 
cultivated stone bruises and longed to 
become a pirate chief. 


A Mother’s Conclusions 
By Mrs R. G. Daccertr 


UCH of the dreadfulness of boys 
from six to sixteen is due to the 
fact that in so very few homes a 
boy can be natural without disturbing 
everything and everyone. But who 
ever thinks of providing a_ place 
for the boys in which to keep their 
treasures undisturbed, where they can 
make all the noise they like? If a 
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man needs a den to relax in, and every- 
one seems to grant that he does—how 
much more does a growing boy! Is it 
not dreadful to think of a live boy in 
an elaborately furnished room, and all 
the other members of the family nag- 
ging him to keep still? 

lf mothers would give anything like 
the amount of study and pains to their 
boys and the conditions ~which will 
bring the best results, that those do 
who succeed with house plants, we might 
have growing boys instead of what we 
most often see, boys hard and indiffer- 
ent to everyone. I know a woman who 
thought best never to show sympathy 
when her little boy got hurt, and if he 
cried would exclaim, “You must be a 
man, not a little ery baby.” He soon 
stopped looking for sympathy, poor 
little fellow, and he does not know the 
feeling toward any other living crea- 
ture, and I doubt if he ever can. He 
was a loving, tender child, but it was 
just killed in him. In tastes and other 
ways boys do differ from girls, but 
within I believe they are much alike 
and need about the same love and kind 
consideration, and as far as I have 
observed one sex is about as apt to 
“make havoc” as the other, if such is 
their bent. 

We must not only be ready to talk 
to and advise children, but also to 
listen while they talk. Give the same 
attention as to your most welcome 
guest. Often some little incident of 
the day related starts a conversation 
quite broad and impersonal, and I am 
amazed at the grasp and reasoning of 


the mind of my son, not yet six, on 


the whys and wherefores and right and 
wrong of things. Have I not reason 
to hope that the talks we have now, 
truly “heart to heart,” will help him 
to consider and decide for the right 
in after years? The acts and conver- 
sation of grown persons seem ofttimes 
coarse and defective when judged 
through the eyes and ears of a child. 
I have to be constantly making excuse: 
to my boy for what he sees and hears. 
I am trying to develop in him the 
power to consider the character of 
people, and right and wrong. Both 
girls and boys need this equipment. 
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NCE upon a time I had the rag 

carpet fever. 1 sewed rags for 

three days—then I grew so sick of 
the sight of the vari-colored balls, of 
the medley of narrow strips, of thread, 
needle and thimble that I struck work. 
There had been too much labor 
expended to waste the result. Yet 
there still were pounds and pounds to 
he sewed. 

“Why don’t you give the rest to old 
Miss Quincy?” asked a sympathizing 
neighbor. “She sews rags for a living. 
Work is slack this time of year. She 
will be glad of the job.” 

I found old Miss Quincey with 
alacrity. She was a daintily clean, 
bright-eved little old lady. She dwelt 
with a niece in the least clustered 
corner of an untidy house, where a 
troop of noisy children held revel. 
Her cheeks grew rosy with excitement 
while I told her of the work I wished 
done. She counted with trembling 
fingers what thirty-six pounds of 
sewed rags would cost. It was a small 
enough sum. 


Homes for the Aged 


By Isaset Gorpon Curtis 
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“Do you enjoy sewing rags?” I 
asked curiously. 

“It isn’t lonesome work when you 
have your mind set on something. [’m 
glad Providence sent you along with 
this job. It adds the last few dollars 
I needed to my bank money. I hadn’t 
hoped to get it sooner than fall. I can 
get in right away after your rags are 
sewed.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“To the old ladies’ home,” she an- 
swered with a happy laugh. “You 
know the big red house up Brixton 
Road, with wistaria over the piazza and 
snowballs by the gate and hollyhocks 
and golden glow off in the back yard. 
It fairly smells clean, and Miss Pres- 
ton, the matron, is such a sweet lady. 
I’ve gone over there every week. 
With every stitch I put into the rags I 
think of the good times I’]l have when 
my five hundred dollars are together.” 

“Have you earned five hundred dol- 
lars sewing rags?” I asked incredu- 
lously; “Twenty-five hundred pounds 
of rags?” 
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I’ve helped her all I 
can between rag sew- 
ing. I most believe 
she'll be sorry to let me 
go—and I'll be most 
sorry to go myself. 
Only—you ought to see 
the rooms at the home. 
There’s a white and 
brass bed and muslin 
curtains, and the 
springiest sofa, and a 
bureau with a _ lace 
cover, and pictures and ul 
a big easy chair by the 

window. Miss Preston 

says if I come before 
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fall I can have the 
ia re room on the northeast 
corner. I'd like it 
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most particular. 
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“THE OLD 
LADIES HELD 
UP THEIR 
HEADS WITH A 
HAPPY DIG- 
NITY” 


“Yes”; the gentle voice was tremu- looks clear up Peabody street. It 
lous ; “work don’t come in steady all the hasn’t changed there any since I was 
time; I had to take a little bit out: a little girl. I used to come that way 
of the bank once in a while, for shoes every morning to school. There’s a 
or a gown, or apron, or bonnet.” She new schoolhouse where ours stood, and 


smoothed her shabby skirt with a_ the children come and go just as I did * 
wrinkled hand. sixty years ago. I shall just love to 


“My niece Deborah’s real good. It watch them.” 
hasn’t cost me anything to live here. I walked home thinking of different 
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viewpoints. The 
name of old ladies’ 
home would have 
made life pitiful 
to some minds; to 
old Miss Quincy 
it was the most 
serene spot on 
earth. Weeks 
afterward when 
the rag carpet had 
been woven and 
laid, I went to call 
on the latest in- 
mate at the old 
ladies’ home. Miss 
Quincy answered 
my tap at her door 
with a _ presence 
radiant as the sun- 


shine which flooded —« vue pines GRAVEN IN OLD FACES WERE MARKS OF PAST ANXIETIES” 
her cheerful room. 
The sweetness and cleanliness of it “Well”—the color dashed the del- 


could, as Miss Quincy said, really be icate cheeks—“I don’t. I’d been han- 
smelled. Her bird hung at the win- kering for years to do knitted lace like 
dow singing rapturously, and a long I used to make when I was a girl. 
strip of knitted lace lay on the small Knitted lace don’t bring in money, 


work table. though. Now I don’t have to think 
“You don’t sew rags any more?’ I of how every cent counts. I have 
asked. everything heart can wish for—lovely 
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“THERE WAS THE CHEER OF COMPANIONSHIP” 
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new clothes, all I want to eat and 
drink. My! I wish you could taste tie 
coffee here mornings! I don’t have to 
worry about being sick or about the 
old clothes and shoes wearing out, or 
of—living off other folks who haven’t 
much to spare. The comfort of it 
makes me feel young again!” 

It seemed almost like a sparkle of 
youth in the gentle eyes. 

“Mrs Thayer is here. She was little 
Susie Rice sixty years ago. She and 
I went to school together. She’s frail 
and lame, but she’s such good com- 
pany. Every morning before 9 she 
comes in here. Then we watch the 
children going to school. We talk 
old times and the boys and girls that 
are gone. Most of them are gone,” 
she added wistfully. 

Somehow, the gracious sunshiny 
atmosphere of the old ladies’ home 
seemed to rob old age of its loneliness 
and its terrors. If there was no ten- 
derness of kinship, there was the cheer 
of  companion- 
ship. The lines 
graven in old 
faces were marks 
of past anxieties ; 
there need now 
be no worries for 
the future; the 
shelter of a tran- 
quil home, the 
boon of skilled 
care, the provi- 
sion of every 
need, meant no 
care for the mor- 
row. Besides, the 
old ladies held up 
their heads with 
a happy dignity; 
a place had been 
paid for; there 
was no charity in 
the acceptance of 
such a home. It 
was not such an 
old ladies’ home 
as Mary Wilkins 
and Alice Brown 
have pictured. A 
desire to know 
further of the 


serene life in the great house of the 
Brixton Road led to a talk with its 
gentle matron. 

“Do you ever have such story book 
experiences such as your old ladies 
running away, or living on either side 
of a chalk line on the floor?” I asked. 

“Nothing exactly as Miss Wilkins 
has told it,” said the matron smiling; 
“still, I think few teachers guiding the 
opening years of life have the expe- 
riences that fall to one who waits upon 
the steps of old age. The woman 
who has been selfish, vain, morose, 
fretful or fault-finding in her young 
days becomes, as the years whiten her 
hair, more of a burden in a household. 
Often the old ladies’ home is her only 
refuge. Then, if ever, patience and 
diplomacy are a necessity; a rare, 
sweet, radiant nature, such as Miss 
Quincy possesses, is a benediction in a 
home. This house—any old ladies’ 
home—is the repository for eventful, 
almost tragic life histories. Some of 
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our old ladies have nothing in their 
career but humble, hard-working lives; 
with the multitude, however, there has 
been a past of ups and downs. 

“Tn one room by a sunny window I 
could show you a little lady, ninety-four 
years of age. She is our oldest inmate. 


Courtesy of the New York Herald 


HAPPY INMATES OF THE COTTAGE FOR OLD COUPLES AT THE NEW 
YORK ALMSHOUSE ON BLACKWELL’s ISLAND 


Her eyes are still keen sighted, and she 
reads for hours daily. Her mind is 
clear, she goes back to the scenes of 


her childhood with a wonderful mem- 
ory. Years ago she was a wealthy 
woman who owned a beautiful city 
home, a cottage by the shore and 
a fine property in Florida. Occasion- 
ally she has long stories to tell of 
Europe as it was in the fifties, when 
she traveled there, 
mingling with people 
of distinction in the 
gayest scenes. ‘To-day 
her only son makes his 
home in the almshouse, 
and all she has left of 
the splendor of former 
days is a little box filled 
with a few trinkets too 
valueless to be classed 
as assets. She sits for 
hours in the sunshine 
fingering them _ ten- 
derly. Sometimes as I 
watch her I wonder 
what memories they 
revive. She per- 
fectly content, how- 
ever; the pride of very 
old people seems to be- 
come dulled; and she 
scarcely realizes that 
the roof over her head 
was provided by kindly 
relatives. 

“Among our other 
inmates are two women 
who, thirty or forty 
years ago, were fash- 
ionable young society 
leaders. At some time 
during their care-free 
days there was a heart- 
burning quarrel and 
the two friends became 
the bitterest enemies. 
They both lost their 
fortunes and became 
inmates of our home 
several years ago. Dur- 
ing that time the two 
old ladies have dined 
almost side by side 
every day, their rooms 
are in the same cor- 
ridor, they pass face to face constantly, 
but in constant disdain of each other’s 
existence. 
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“The lives here are spent peacefully 
and pleasantly. Every day is full of 
small incidents: the old ladies go visit- 
ing, trolleying or shopping. They have 
frequent callers, and there are occa- 
sional parties or church sociables as 
dissipation. If their natures are 
serene, the declining days ought to be 
calm and happy. In nearly every case 
anxiety, often grinding poverty, is left 
behind, and a comfortable home is 
assured for life. The management of 
all old ladies’ homes has been greatly 
changed during a decade. Instead of 
two inmates sharing one large room 
there is now a smaller room for each 
one. You can easily realize why it is 
a better arrangement. Inside each 
shut door there is a home, small as 
four walls will make it, vet it is home, 
with its privacy and its memories of a 
more spacious abode.” 

All over our continent one finds 
homes for old men and women, but in 
New England at least it waited for the 
large hearted Dr Elizabeth Carleton of 
Boston to put her energies to work and 
provide a home for aged couples. In 
every almshouse and in every home for 
aged people one hears pitiful stories of 
old people who have spent a lifetime 
together and who in latter years, child- 
Jess, poverty stricken, homeless, are 
divided, one to drag on a few lonely, 
broken years alone in a home for old 
ladies, the other in a refuge for old 
men. Dr Carleton, during a long phil- 
anthropic practice, had known many 
sad cases of this sort, so she began work 
single handed and at first with small 
sympathy from the public, to found a 
home where old couples might spend 
their last few years together in com- 
fort. The result was a home on one of 
Boston’s quiet squares. There were 
gathered a few old people made home- 
less by adversity. Presently the house 
which Dr Carleton’s advisers had ealled 
“too large” was filled to overflowing, 
while many old couples waited eagerly 
for admission. The founder redoubled 
her efforts till the home was removed 
from its narrowed city environments 
to the green country. A splendid old 
Roxbury mansion facing the rocky 
uplands of Franklin park was pur- 


chased as a result of widespread 
subscriptions. So speedily was it 
filled that another building became 
a necessity, and only a few years later 
there rose beside the older house, 
another great building capable of 
sheltering a very large family. 

The living rooms are every- 
where suggestive of old household 
treasures. "There are portraits of chil- 
dren, who to-day had they lived, would 
he elderly men and women, ‘There are 
pictures of comfortable homes, bits of 
furniture or bric-a-brae which forty or 
fifty years ago were a part of bridal 
plenishing; each thing is a touching 
memory of younger days. The homes 
are presided over by genial, well- 
trained matrons, and there is no token 
of anything except that each household 
is a big, contented family. Each 
home has a large staff of servants, and 
the old people are tenderly cared for. 

“There is no doubt,” says Dr Carle- 
ton, “that the length of years at- 
tained by many of our inmates is owing 
to the excellent care given them. Their 
hours are very regular, the air they 
breathe is the splendid, untainted 
atmosphere of the wide country. Their 
food is perfectly hygienic, they are 
comfortably clad and have such pleas- 
ant exercise as old people enjoy. Then 
their minds are free from anxiety; 
grinding care, more than poor living, 
does much to cut lives short. The 
husband feels that business anxieties 
are over when he enters the door of the 
home, the wife that there are no house- 
wifely worries. Life is now a siesta 
after the long day of toil. The old 
people who have come to the home, 
have in many instances, spent years 
here which have been gentle, inspiring. 
helpful. Nearly all our inmates have 
been men and women of good educa- 
tion. 

This home for aged couples, incor- 
ported in 1884, was a pioneer among 
such gracious charities, at least in the 
east. Massachusetts alone now has 
twenty-seven homes in which old cou- 
ples are admitted, and gradually 
everywhere in America, not only homes 
but almshouses are beginning to honor 
the bonds of long companionship. 
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“NO SERIOUS INTENTIONS MEANT” 


Thanksgiving Day on the Road 


By Jostan Fiynt 


Illustrated from Drawings by F. Gruger 


HANKSGIVING day may or may 

not be a feast day for the Man on 

the Road. It depends on the road 
as well as on the roadster. Speaking 
roughly, there are from fifty to seventy- 
five thousand old and young roadsters 
in the United States, who sincerely 
hope that when Thanksgiving day 
comes around, they will be allowed to 
play their full part in the general 
“gorging.” These same individ-tals are 
very keen on eating well during the 
remaining three hundred and sixty- 
four days in the year; but Thanks- 
giving day is something exceptional, 
and they all look for, and some of them 
find, uncommonly filling “set-downs” 
on this holiday. The “set-downs” may 
be said to vary in quantity and quality, 
according to the localities in which the 
roadsters happen to find themselves. 
In my day New England was not so 


promising a field for the tramp on 
Thanksgiving day as the west; the 
south was also not so “good” as the 
north. The probability is that condi- 
tions have not changed much since | 
was last on the road. In every locality, 
however, a great deal depends on the 
kind of man who wishes to take part 
in the feasting. A “panhandler” from 
the Bowery will have a harder time 
finding his Thanksgiving dinner than 
will a well-dressed “hobo” from the 
west. In general, the “panhandler” 
has to remain content with the same 
simple fare on holidays that he is 
accustomed to the vear through. The 
well-dressed and skilled beggar, on the 
other hand, expects and looks for 
delicacies on fete days. He may have 
to look a Jong while before he: finds all 
that he thinks he is entitled to, but 
the genuine secker perseveres until he 
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believes that he has celebrated the day 
as a man of his parts should. 

The favorite procedure for a great 
many roadsters is first to beg the money 
with which to buy the materials for a 
feast, and then to cook the meal them- 
selves at some improvised camp, or 
“hang-out.” This is the great delight 
of a number of western tramps. Some 
days before the holiday is due, they 
hegin to save up their spare pennies 
for the coming 
“vorge,’? or 
“scoff,” as it is 
also called. Per- 
haps there is a 
party of them 
together, and 
they combine 
their forces and 
funds. Many 
of them can 
cook fairly well, 
and all lend 
some assistance 
in preparing the 
meal. One at- 
tends to carry- 
ing the water, 
another arranges 
the different 
purchases so that 
they can be 
handily reached, 
while others as- 
sist in making 
the fire and at- 
tending to the 
actual cooking. 
The men who are not chefs sit around 
the fire, smack their lips, and swap 
stories about the places they were 
in the year before. Perhaps some 
man will be reminded of having been 
in jail the year before. He tells about 
the poor “feed” that he received, and 
how he scolded against fate and the law 
for having shut him up on such an 
occasion. Another man will remember 
how he was in the far west where there 
was no meal at all. Still another wil! 
recall how he thought of reforming, 
and had practically made up his mind 
to go to work, when some housewile 
tempted him with a fine Thanksgiving 
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“set-down,” and his good resolutions 
went to pieces. 

Finally the meal is ready, and the 
men take hold. While they eat, it is 
not unconventional for the talkative 
“vorgers” to offer toasts. “Here is to 
the peace of the stolen turkey,” an old- 
timer will say, holding in his hand, bv 
way of emphasis, a leg or a wing of 
the reasted bird. 

“Here’s to the gizzard,” a youngster 


“PYIRST TO BEG THE MONEY” 


will remark, indicating his pauneh 
whither the gizzard has gone. 

“*Ere’s to the old ‘ome in Hing- 
land.” a patriotic “Liverpool George” 
or “London Johnny” will venture. 

The “gorging” over, the drinking 
hegins. Then are the merry-makers at 
their best and worse; then one may see 
the “hobo” laugh, ery and fight at the 
same time. Many a Thanksgiving 
“scoff” of this character has ended 
disastrously, and not a few men have 
quit the game for good on these occa- 
sions. The following year their good 
points are remembered by the men who 
saw them die, and the revelry proceeds 
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until those who remember the remem- 
bered perhaps also lie down and die. 

I have attended a number of these 
“homemade” entertainments, and in 
the main they have been enjoyable; 
but the best Thanksgiving dinner | 
ever had on the road was at a boarding 
school for young ladies. Probably the 
young ladies have long since married, 
and are now tried and experienced 
housekeepers ; but in my day they were 
young and pretty girls, who gave very 
little thought to cooking. On the day 
in question they gave very little 
thought to anything but having a gooil 
time and eating. They were having 
their good time in the grounds sur- 
rounding the school, and the eating 
was soon to begin, when a young man 
in “road” clothes and with a big appe- 
tite, appeared on the scene. 

“The greetings of the season to you,” 
he boldly remarked, advancing toward 
the group:of romping girls. A girl 
from Chicago—at least the young man 
concluded she was from there—looked 
scared, Another girl made as if she 
intended to run for the lady prin- 
cipal. 

“I’m only looking for my dinner,” 
the young man hastened to assure the 
group. “I belong to the class who are 
always hungry. I wander, eat, wander 
some more, get hungry and try to eat 


again. Are there any chances for that 
species here to-day ?” 

The girl thought to come from Chi- 
cago said that “really they all ought 
to go to the house,” that the young man 
was of the nature of a vagabond. “He 
has wanderlust,’ she remarked to the 
girl who had originally suggested that 
the lady principal be called into the 
comedy. “Why does such a_ person 
come around here to disturb our fun?” 

“No serious intentions meant,” said 
the voung man. “Wanderlust I have. 
but I never tried to disturb fun in my 
life. I am looking for a Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

The lady principal’ was sought out 
and interviewed. The young man 
presented his side of the case as forcibly 
as possible; the young ladies listened 
and grinned. The girl from Chicago 
entered a serious protest against pat- 
ronizing “wanderlust.” The young 
man, however, got his dinner at a table 
set apart for him alone. The young 
ladies sat at tables near by. 

“What a pity that men have to beg!” 
said a girl from the south—the voung 
man thought that she came from those 
parts. “How much better it would be 
if all men would work!” 

The young man was of the opinion 
that all men could work if they were 
so minded, but that it was delicious to 
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THE YOUNG MAN PRESENTED HIS SIDE OF THE CASE 


sit there in that cozy dining room in 
state, as it were, see so many nice 
girls, and to be able to—‘gorge.” 
When the young man was due to leave, 
the lady principal was moved to give 
him some advice. She said that it was 
nice for everybody to have a good meal 
on Thanksgiving day, and that she had 
not experienced the slightest reluctance 
in seeing that the young man had got 
his, but did not the young man think 
that he was enough of a man to find 
his own Thanksgiving dinner, say the 
year following? The young man was 
undecided. “Wanderlust” had under- 
mined his constitution, he replied, and 
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he was not sure that 
he would live till the 
year following. 

“What a fib!” said 
the girl from Chi- 
cago. 

“Isn’t he cheeky,” 
exclaimed — the girl 
from the south. 

The young man 
went forth to culti- 
vate his “wander- 
lust.” He has often 
thought that he has 
since met the two 
girls from Chicago 
and the south. He 
may have been mis- 
taken. 

As a class the “ho- 
boes” eat their full 
share of good things 
on Thanksgiving day. 
Some of them even 
look for quill tooth- 
picks, after they have 
begged all the dessert 
they think they can 
were 

on the road again, I 
think that when this year’s Thanks- 
giving day falls due, I would pick out 
a country district that I know about. 
There is a charming quiet about the 
locality, and very few “set-downers” 
know about it. My experience is that 
those housewives are the most hos- 
pitable and generous—unwisely so, in 
inany cases—who live in localities hav- 
ing a charming quiet, and which are 
very little disturbed by “wanderlust” 
friends. While eating my dinner, | 
would think feelingly of my quondam 
“panhandler” acquaintances, and would 
wonder why they are so fond of the 
empty city life. 
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VERY sane business man 
of to-day realizes that to 
attain and maintain his 
highest efficiency in the business 
world he must have a-clear and 
active mind at all times, which 
means that his digestive, respi- 
ratory and blood circulating 


systems must be kept in the 


best possible condition. Many men are 
fortunate enough to have inherited a 
strong vitality, while others in their 
early life by outdoor work have accum- 
ulated a capital of physical vigor which 
has helped them to climb the ladder 
of success. But the man that continues 
to exhaust his capital instead of the 
dividends, and also fails to add to it, 
will soon reach the most unhappy state 
of poor health and nervous breakdown. 

Fortunately for our American com- 
mercial supremacy and for each in- 
dividual’s enjoyment of life, most men 
have seen before it was too late, that 
periods of rest with outdoor exercise 
and recreation are a sine qua non of 
success, mountain climbing, 
hunting, yachting and kindred sum- 
mer sports have put thousands of dol- 
lars into the pockets of men, perhaps 
unwittingly, but nevertheless surely. 
This is by causing a rest of the nerve 
centers and strengthening the vital 
organs. ‘There is no discounting the 
fact that such sports are ideal, but for 
a man to depend upon a few hours’ 
playing golf during the summer and 
fall to keep himself good in physical 
and mental condition throughout the 
hard, driving days of winter and spring, 
is as foolish as to expect a Thanks- 
giving or Christmas dinner to last the 
rest of the year. To supplement the 
sports of summer with a few moments 
spent daily during the winter and 


spring in judicious exercise and recrea- 
tion fully answers the requirements. 
Our object is to suggest a few things 
that are practicable for the devoted 
business man. 

A safe rule to govern one in selecting 
the kind of exercise of which he is in 
need is that the greater the neural 
expenditure as. compared to the physi- 
eal that is demanded in his business, 
the greater should be the physical as 
compared to the nervous expenditure in 
his recreation and exercise. A man 
leading an absolutely sedentary life 
would not derive the best results from 
a game like billiards or pool where 
there is little to accelerate the heart’s 
action and induce deeper breathing. 
Such a man would need a game like 
handball, squash, or basketball, which 
demand great bodily activity and little 
mental activity. The ideal way would 
he for him to attend a gymnasium 
where classes are conducted with 
recreative games especially for business” 
men. ‘Two or three hours a week spent 
under trained and careful supervision 
would work wonders in attaining the 
desired result. 

Gymnasiums are not conducted as 
they were a few years ago, when men 
frequented such places mainly to de- 
velop large muscles. But we realize 
that many men have not the oppor- 
tunity to attend these classes. The 
numerous systems of physical training 
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which are advertised have some points 
in their favor. These systems, how- 
ever, sometimes lose sight of the two 
most important requirements to make 
their work practical and lasting. Ex- 
ercise should strengthen the heart, 
which is the fountain head of health, 
and the recreation or play element 
is highly important. Fun, recreation, 
play, social intercourse or whatever 
you call it, combined with the physical 
exercise, is what every normal man 
needs and wants. ‘To join with a 
member of the family or some good 
friend in a game where the competitive 
clement will brighten the interest will 
do wonders in attaining the best results. 

If possible, a light, well-ventilated 
room (either in the house or barn) with 
the thermometer at sixty or sixty-five 
degrees, is desirable. One should be 
dressed in light woolen uniform, 
namely, a wool sweater, flannel trousers 
and some kind of heelless shoes. The 
best hour for exercise is from 11 to 12 
or from 4 to 5. If these hours are 
inconvenient, any time an hour before 
or one and one-half hours after a meal 
will do. One should start in with a 
small amount of work and_ increase 
gradually, both time and exertion de- 
pending upon how physically active one 
has previously been. Begin with ten 
or fifteen minutes 
the first day and 
add five minutes 
each day till the de- 
sired amount of 
work has been 
reached. 

Always stop play- 
ing before becom- 
ing tired. There is 
a great temptation 
to continue until 
one is exhausted, 
which will do more 
harm than good. 
A feeling of exhil- 
aration should fol- 
low. the exercise. 

Do not omit exercise because you 
come home from business fatigued and 
worried, Keep on with the usual 
games and see how refreshed and rested 
you will become. 


INDOOR 


SPORTS 


Do not continue one game or sport 
day after day; the greater the variety 
the better. 

Stop and change just as soon as you 
get in the least bored or tired. It is 


better to have a series of five or six 
games, playing them on successive days. 
A LIST OF INDOOR SPORTS 
The following group may be classed 
as recreative games with a_ small 
amount of physical work and suitable 
for the home: Billiards, pool, shuffle 
board, bowling, fencing, indoor golf 
and deck shuffle. The second group 
are those which demand great bodily 
activity, also suitable for home exercise 
—ping-pong, handball, squash, broad- 
sword, sparring, wrestling, basketball. 
indoor slow running or jumping rope. 
It is not necessary here to enlarge 
upon the rules or equipments of such 
well known games as billiards and pool. 
To those who can 
afford to have them 
O to alternate with 
more active sports. 
they are the means 
of great mental re- 
laxation and profit. 
Shuffle board is a 
game which can be 
indulged in and 
enjoyed by all mem- 
. bers of the family. 
A greater amount of 
exercise is derived 
from this than 
either billiards or 
The game 
consists in sliding 
iron dices over a shuffle board and 
attempting to “land” them in a 
viven line. shuffle board that 
is covered with canvas does away 
with the dust and noise and makes 
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the game more enjoyable. Bowl- 
ing requires an expensive outfit. Good 
alleys in a light, airy room generally 


demand a special building. For one 
who can afford the outlay it is a fine 
addition to one’s methods of reerea- 
tion exercise, 

All combative sports, such as fene- 
ing, broadsword, sparring and wrestling 
are applicable to one purpose. Wrest- 
ling would be too strenuous for a 
medium sized man. Fencing is rather 
hard to learn and takes some time 
hefore one can enjoy it as pleasure. 
Broadsword or sparring would be by 
far the best for an average business 
man. QOne need not be an expert to 
enjoy the sport, and they are both ideal 
in way of exercise and fun. 

Indoor golf must of necessity be the 
regular game greatly abbreviated. A 
hoard three feet square with a hole cut 
in the center six inches in diameter, 
placed in the corner of a room at 
an angle of forty-five 
degrees, forms the ob- 
jective point. Rugs, 
chairs, ete, are the haz- 
ards, and one cannot 
realize the interest that 
may be exeited with 
this primitive  para- 
phernalia until he has 
tried it. Any number 
may compete and the 
whole family can be 
amused for many 
evenings. A mid iron 
or lofter is the best 
club to use, and mani- 
festly only approach shots are possible. 

Ping-pong is one of the best indoor 
games that has ever been popular from 
the reanimating point of view. It is 
entirely too good a game to “come and 


go” as easily and quickly as many of 
those games adopted as social fads. 
It is not a thing to be played while 
dressed in evening clothes. A uniform 
in which one may perspire freely is 
indicated. Special tables can be 
hought or a large dining table may be 
used, but not in the dining room, where 
one is hampered by a fear of breaking 
handsome china or glass. A large room 
with plenty of fresh, cool air is req- 
uisite to beneficial results. ‘lhe lights 
should be well above the players at 
each end and shaded from the eyes of 
the players by green circular globes; 
otherwise the glare dazzles the sight 
so that it is impossible to see the ball. 
In a place like a barn it is sometimes 
practicable to have a central light so 
far above the heads of the players that 
ihe light does not catch the eyes. 

Handball is an admirable game to 
strengthen the heart and lungs. A 
handball court could be put in a room 
fifteen by twenty by nine feet; a larger 
one is desirable. Rules and dimensions 
of the court can be obtained from any 
sporting goods house. Lights should 
he high and the shades placed so as to 
reflect the light on the wall and protect 
the eyes of the player. If one has the 
room, but little expense is necessary to 
prepare for the game. A solid wall to 
rebound the ball and a little work in 
lining out the floor is 
all that is necessary. 

Squash, a very popu- 
lar game for men, is 
somewhat similar to 
handball, but is more 
scientific and requires 
much more skill and 
activity. Instead of 
having one wall in 
which to bound the 
ball, all four walls are 
used. A higher ceiling 
is also necessary, as all 
the lights must be high 
so as to be out of the 
way of the players. 

Slow running, for a short distance 
at first, and then gradually increased, 
should always be the finish of the 
period of exercise. With windows wide 
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will accomplish wonders if followed 
conscientiously. 
Of course all these directions pre- 


‘suppose that the individual has con- 


ferred with his physician to see that 
no harm can be done. If muscles are 
soft. and flabby one can rest assure| 
the heart is in a like condition. After 
all that has been said about exercising 
it is not complete without a word about 
the bath. This should always anid 
immediately follow. The shorter the 
time spent in the bath and the longer 
time spent in rubbing down with a 
rough towel, the better. As to the 
temperature of the water, it should 
never give a lasting shock, but the 
colder the better. A quick shower of 


Redeemed 


By Anice Crary 


God held a soul within hi 


A fair young soul, with unfilled eyes for sight, 
With ears for sound attuned, with hands aright 
For action, all alert to work her way. 
The lips unchorused in the earth’s deep speech 
Like bow that never shot an arrow out, 
The virgin heart, athirst to be devout, 
To any love which came within her reach, 
Cod put that soul upon the world’s highway— 


The jostling crowd soon 
J 


The pipers, with rude jesting, bade her play. 
The unloved ones of earth langhed at her prayer; 
Till God, down reaching, saw her glance astray 


And caught her back to 


open run or skip rope, 


undred steps / 


ime, increas- 


Pa 

number by | \ 


This alone 
warm, followed by as cold as one can 
stand, is the best. After the bath rest 
quietly fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
do not dine until the body has reached 
iis normal equilibrium, 

As to exercising just before retiring: 
all persons have their idiosyn- 
crasies. Some people can sleep the 
hetter for it, while others are stimu- 
lated and wakeful. T have known a sys- 
iematic regime like the one just out- 
lined to change a man hovering on the 
verge of nervous collapse from business 
worries into a well-poised, good-natured 
and healthy, virile man in the course of 
two months, and hundreds are thus 
assisting their brains and bodies to 
revitalize themselves, 


s hand one day, 


soiled her raiment fair; 


rest within his care. 
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greatness by 


nature, savagery, tyranny, slavery. 
lt has developed race practical, 
alert, brave, intelligent and proud. 
And now in its most glorious era, 
it has its gravest problem to solve, 
the problem of uplifting and devel- 
oping an alien black race, but one 
century removed from barbarism, and 
doing this in such a way as in no 
wise to jeopardize its most sacred 
responsibility—the preservation of an 
untainted white civilization developed 
to its utmost possibility. The entire 
country is agreed on this, the south 
as conscientiously as the north. But 
there is one point of disagreement: 
social equality between the two races. 

Because the south, not as a specta- 
tor or theorist, but as a sufferer, in the 
midst of actual calamities, realized 
what social equality would mean, and 
that no citizen who values our civili- 
zation or respects white womanhood, 
dare lower the barrier between the 
negro man and the white woman, it 
has taken an unalterable position on 
this subject. 

In order to be fair in this matter, 
the justice must be done the south of 
understanding and believing its true 
attitude toward the negro, also of 
understanding the real dangers that 
threaten. The southerner has no an- 
tipathy for the negro as a human being 
or an individual; he merely declines to 
take him as a social equal. The south 
does not drive the negro population 
from its towns, does not refuse work to 
any negro who wants work, nor food 
to those who are hungry. The south 
makes allowances for the negro’s inferi- 
orities, has a real affection for many of 
its colored citizens, loves and cares for 
the faithful old servitors, has genuine 
respect for negro families who conduct 
themselves well, and is glad to see the 
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HIS great country that stands 
to-day the hope of the helpless 
everywhere, has achieved its 

mighty — struggles 

against the fiercest foes; against 


prosperity of negro institutions and 
individuals. The south would see the 
negro self-respecting, capable, am- 
bitious, establishing social grades and 
positions in his own circles, to be 
attained only by worthiness, by per- 
sonal dignity, by learning, or exem- 
plary citizenship. 

The south is always ready to put out 
its hand to help its colored citizens in 
every way. But it does not believe 
that instilling into them the craze for 
association with the whites is the base 
upon which to build the upward prog- 
ress of a self-respecting colored citizen- 
ship. Right to associate with the 
whites should not be the goal to which 
the negro is taught to strive. It is on 
account of this very thing that so many 
negro women hold themselves more 
honored in being the mistress of some 
white man than in being the honest 
wife of any good colored man. For 
the same reason the white negro 
bastard, instead of being taught to be 
ashamed of his whiter skin, which is 
proof of his disgraceful origin that all 
the world may read, is proud of the 
white bleed, which is there only 
through infamy and vileness. Effect- 
ually he is absolutely negro still, for 
the white never absorbs the negro, the 
negro absorbs the white: one smallest 
ancestral part of negro makes the 
whole man negro, and it may crop out 
in any generation by reversion to type. 
Yet the mulatto child of infamy 
dares to look down with scorn upon 
the honest-born, pure-blooded black. 

Let the colored man _ understand 
once and for always that he is to be a 
negro gentleman, educated, successful, 
respected by the whites, but building 
his separate social structure, in which 
different degrees of merit and virtue 
shall be rewarded accordingly, and the 
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white man will help him to this stand- 
ard. As long as the idea of social 
equality is fostered in the negro, it 
makes impossible much that the white 
race of the south could and would do 
for him; for the instant that the effort 
for social equality is thrust in, it makes 
impossible real kindness between the 
man who is striving to get in and the 
man who is determined to keep him 
out. Then any kindness on one side 
seems like insincerity and on the other 
is apt to seem impertinence, 

The greatest wrong ever done civ- 
ilization was when thousands of beings 
but two degrees removed from naked 
barbarism, were declared by law, and 
taught that they were the social equals 
of a race which represents the refine- 
ment, the chivalry, the bravery of 
thousands of years of civilization. To 
many of the negroes “equality” means 
license to be insolent, the kind of 
“equality” that says: “I’m a lady, 
you bet, and by thunder don’t you for- 
get it!” The negro should be taught 
to respect himself intrinsically as a 
negro, since the All-wise has created 
lim negro. 

Someone asks: “Is there to be no 
chance for him to rise, no matter what 
his excellence or attainments ?” 

Certainly. Would it be nothing to 
‘him to have the respect of the world; 
to be a great leader in his own race ; to 
he a professor in his own colleges; to 
be an able business man, own a beau- 
tiful home, earn the luxuries of life; 
have his own theaters, picture galleries 
and libraries, as he has already his own 
schools and churches? That is the 
kind of race pride which should be 
developed in him, and not the idea that 
he doesn’t amount to anything till he 
can associate with the whites. The 
tiger probably has no humiliating 
regrets at not having been created a 
lion. 

The negroes are free, and the south 
tejoices that they are. It has gentle, 
loving memories of its dusky play- 
fellows and black “mammies.” It 
does not hate the negro, it hates his 
crimes. And with all kindness it is 
ready to help him uplift his race and 
raise his standards. The great masses 


of the negro race, as of the white race, 
will of necessity belong to the laboring 
classes, and to be trained for skillful, 
intelligent work, according to Booker 
Washington's plan for benefiting his 
race, is the ideal means for making 
them self-respecting and progressive. 

The distant mountain is picturesque ; 
it is only those who are struggling up 
its sides that see the danger of the 
precipices they walk beside, the chasm 
that yawns, or the boulder that has 
slain. Those at a distance cannot real- 
ize the situation the people of the south 
are facing, nor the conditions arising 
from living in the midst of hordes of 
negroes. One or two negroes may be 
to some tastes picturesque, spectacular, 
but to be in the midst of a whelming 
black flood, rolling its waves against 
the bulwarks of our civilization, over- 
flowing our public highways and pub- 
lic conveyances, threatening our homes, 
is the condition which the men and 
women of our own race should investi- 
gate and realize, before they devote 
themselves to that strange philanthropy 
which is so tender of heart for the 
black brother or sister, and criminally 
ignorant of, and careless about, the 
terrible dangers that threaten the 
women and children of their own race, 
and which they may be so largely 
instrumental in precipitating. 

The all-pervasiveness of the negro, 
not by ones and twos, but by the mil- 
lion, with his “equality” insolence, his 
odoriferous perso. his criminal tend- 
encies, is a factor for danger and dis- 
comfort that must be held in check by 
the most farseeing intelligence. There 
is no community where the blacks exist 
in any numbers, that they have not 
made themselves offensive to the white: 
—Washington, for example—and there 
is no other part of the country where 
this offensiveness, when short of actual 
criminality, is borne so forgivingly as 
in the south. They,put on extra police 
force that their daughters in going to 
and from school may be protected from 
infamous remarks made to them by 
passing negro men; cily districts must 
have extra guards that negro fiends 
may not enter homes and knock sleep- 
ing women senseless that they may be 
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violated afterward. This happened in 
the same city over and over again for 
two years, in spite of extra guards. 
Several of the women died. One 
wretch was at last caught, and the tol- 
erant people decided that he was a 
degenerate and sent him to the insane 
asylum to be cared for by the state. 
Yet there are people at a distance, 
unknowing the conditions in the south, 
who throw all their sympathies with 
“the poor downtrodden negro.” 

It is time that they knew better. 
Let all the world listen while the south 


calls on you to hear: The white 
woman is the coveted desire of the 
negro man. ‘he despoiling of the 


white woman is his chosen vengeance. 

The white woman must be saved! 

The vital point in the race question 
to-day is the safety of the southern 
white woman, and all the helplessness 
of womanhood appeals to the manhood 
of the world to protect her with every 
possible safeguard. “Social equality” 
is battering on the walls that protect 
her, and for what purpose? To make 
a breach where the negro may climb up 
and over. And who is to be helped by 
this invasion? Not the negro, for it 
puts him in a false position, and the 
white race will certainly be no better 
for the mixture. 

All philanthropical claims can be 
fully met mentally and morally with- 
out taking tlhe negro, even the best 
negro, into the home circle. It makes 
no difference that social equality is 
asked for only those who are worthy. 
The social recognition of one good 
negro stimulates in thousands of black 
devils resentment at not being simi- 
larly treated, and rouses them to fresh 
insults and outrages aimed at the 
southern white woman. Negro equal- 
ity is a theory; negro outrages and 
insults resulting from the ineuleation 
of the doctrine of equality are hideous 
facts. 

Behind the southern adamantine 
resolve that the southern white people 
shall forever be white people, is an 
instinct which few have analyzed—the 
instinct for the preservation of species. 
Preservation of species is one of the 
strongest laws of nature. The lion 
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does not mate with the tiger. Race 
aversion is simply the unconscious 
recognition of this creational differ- 
ence, and the normal attitude toward 
a mingling of the two races should be 
one of instinctive animal revolt. To- 
day because the negro has been taught 
“you are the social equal of the whites, 
you have the right to whatever the 
white man has the right to,” the object 
most desired by him is the forbidden, 
the unattainable white woman. In 
that over-and-over repeated story of 
outrages in the south, it is almost in- 
variably a white woman or white child 
that has been the victim, and a negro 
the criminal. The southern white 
man knows that his wife is not safe in 
her home, nor his child in her bed, 
except for the vigilance and the sur- 
veillance of the law. 

When one American woman was 
carried off by bandits the entire nation, 
even the government, was roused with 
indignation and anxiety. Almost daily 
in our own country beasts worse than 
bandits despoil the tender and the help- 


less. Good, conscientious, mistaken 
women are sympathizing with the 


black man, because they have not heard 
the little child’s voice erying in the 
night and found their baby girl out of 
doors in her own blood, mangled and 
torn, nor seen some white woman’s 
hody with skull crushed and_ bruised 
nor even heard the obscene 
infamies that, in wanton insolence, are 
spoken to the white girl or woman by 
the passing black. 

Social equality is not the cure for it. 

The sonth has a great, half savage, 
criminal body to deal with, and when- 
ever the north denounces the southern 
whites it excites this criminal body 
against the whites. The state peni- 
tentiary of this state now has 1885 
convicts, of whom only ten per cent 
are white. This is not because of dis- 
crimination against the negro. The 
mayor of this city in six years tried 
thirty-two thousand cases, of which 
eighty-five per cent were negroes. 
And just so surely as the rape of the 
white woman is the crime which the 
savage negro commits over and over in 
spite of certain death, just as surely 


breast, 
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will marriage with the white woman 
be the goal to which he will struggle, 
if the social barriers are removed. 
Miscegenation is the inevitable out- 
come of social equality. Can you eat 
with a man at your table, and not stop 
to talk to him? If you talk to him 
in your dining room, how can you 
avoid talking to him in your drawing 
room? If he talks to you socially, 
how can you forbid his talking to 
your family socially? If you have 
entertained him socially, how can you 
resent his aspirations for your daugh- 
ter? 

Miscegenation is a crime against two 
races. The mulatto is certainly no 
improvement on the white race. Nor 
is he any improvement on the full- 
blooded black of the best type. Nature 
stamps him for extermination by mak- 
ing him physiologically inferior to both 
races, with far less endurance and 
vitality, according to statistics more 
susceptible to disease, to tuberculosis 
and insanity. The report of the Ala- 
hama insane hospitals contains the fol- 
lowing: “The Africans in America 
came out of their servitude inherently 
improved people, mentally phys- 
ically. While they were slaves, there 
was very little deterioration among 
them, and consequently little insanity. 
Since then their rapidly increasing 
insanity is a result and an indication 
that many among them are mentally 
degenerating. In 1870 there were 
thirty-three negroes in our hospital. 
In 1900 there were four hundred and 
fiftv-one. In 1900 there were about 
thirteen times as many negro insane 
under state care as in 1870. There 
were about six times as many white 
insane.” 

From the Mississippi superintendent 
there is the following statement: 
“Looking at the books, to my surprise 
there was a difference of but two 
hetween the whites and the negroes, 
and the blacks had this advantage. 
Our total insane household numbers 
twelve hundred and sixty patients. I 
think that perhaps the mulatto is 
somewhat more susceptible to insanity 
than the pure negro.” 

The south deserves commendation 


for the way it bears its burden of negro 
criminals, of negro insane, of negro 
paupers, of negro schools, and above all 
for its defense of its social life from 
negro invasion. ‘The world should at 
least do nothing to make more difficult 
the protection of the white woman, and 
the world should know and honor the 
southerner’s reasons for insisting upon 
absolute social separation, not from 
hatred of the black or because he does 
not like him and often respect him, 
hut because preservation of species 
demands it. 

A recent issue of the New York 
ITerald had an article in which, after 
recounting one of the horrible crimes 
daily occurring in the south, were these 
words, which may well bear repetition, 
because it is the duty of every Ameri- 
can to know the necessities of each part 
of his own country before he sits in 
judgment or shapes his actions. “Once 
more I beg, try to be sorry for the white 
woman of the south. All are in dan- 
ger; from the four-years-old babe to 
the grandmother of sixty-five. Aye, 
and pity the white men too, that are 
frenzied by such crimes. Reason with 
them like brothers. Don’t outrage them 
by calling them brutes, cruel, blood- 
thirsty outlaws. . In your notices 
and editorials on lynchings, express 
some concern, some pity for the white 
woman whose ruin or murder brings 
them about. She belongs to your 
race; she is your countrywoman. Her 
ancestors fought in the Revolution, 
bled in the war of 1812, died bravely 
in the civil war. She is worth your 
protection. Help to save her.” 

Within the past vear or so the horror 
has crept across the line, and what the 
north onee viewed with ineredulity 
and indifference from afar has lately 
hecome visible from its very doors. It 
can no longer be dismissed as a fable 
from Louisiana or Texas, for it has 
manifested itself in Delaware, Kansas 
and Illinois. It has come too close to 
he ignored or pooh-poohed, or relegated 
to the limbo of malignant fiction. 
Suppose it were to be your daughter 
next? 

What are vou going to do about it. 
Americans ? 


ts 
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OSPITALITY still exists among 
H hoth the rich and the poor. The 

carven portals of Fifth avenue 
slip open to those of purse or pedigree. 
The low doors of Cherry street tene- 
ments (ene room, perhaps, already 
sheltering a family) swing open to 
welcome in a_ neighbor evicted or 
bereft. Surely, it is one of the most 
persistent and creditable traits of 
human nature, this instinct for dividing 
with our fellows. When unselfish, it is 
a godlike quality, this desire in man to 
share his heart and his goods with his 
comrades of the way. 

In the days of simpler living, less 
grinding competition, less fear of the 
penniless to-morrow, the impulse of 
hospitality, no doubt, surpassed our 
custom, and the sharing was more un- 
reserved. In early California, in the 
regime of the Spanish friars, the mis- 
sions of the padres, a day's journey 
apart, were the only inns of the coun- 
try. The traveler was entertained 
without money or price. The guest 
chamber was always ready. Fruit was 
his from the guest garden. A fresh 
horse was given him if his own were 
jaded. And in his chamber, beside his 
bed of oxskin thongs, stood a little 
gourd of unreckoned silver, from which 
he was to replenish his purse without 
giving account, if his funds were low. 
Thus was it possible in that romantic 
age to share roof and scrip with a 
pilgrim brother. 

To-day, as always, many persons 
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entertain from pure good fellowship. 
But it cannot be denied that much of 
our hospitality is carried on from sheer 
ostentatiousness. ‘The pretentious Chi- 
nese grandee, to show his power, lets 
his finger nails grow the length of his 
fingers. This advertises his immunity 
from labor and bespeaks his hoarded 
yen and his many menials. ‘The pre- 
tentious American, swollen with wealth, 
would extend his personality, would 
manifest his importance. He gives 
his redundant banquet, his transplanted 
theatrical, his “freak” entertainment, 
and we are expected to infer his bot- 
tomless purse, his superfluous servants, 
his nth power of command. 

The annals of old are loud in ex- 
clamations over the splendor, the 
extravagance, of Prince Potemkin’s 
hanquet to Catherine IT of Russia. 
The orchestra had six hundred musi- 
cians. The gilded seats were hung in 
green silk. There were feasting and 
dancing, and then a performance in 
the theater at the end of the hall. This 
was followed by another feast in a 
hall of mirrors: a feature of the feast 
being a solid silver cistern of sterlet 
soup. The old chronicler goes on to 
say that the queen (mark the climax of 
the wonder!) did not withdraw until 
midnight. Quite a commentary upon 
the early morning hours of modern 
revelers—this queenly departure at low 
twelve. 

The class that can afford costly dis- 
play is necessarily limited, and their 
buffooneries would not matter so much 
if the effects were confined to “the 
smart set.” But extravagance in the 
rich begets extravagance in the set 
below. One scarcely feels that he can 
call in his friends to a simple dinner. 
He must summon servants and cater- 
ers; must have his dinner run the 


orthodox dozen or more courses; must 
have his musicians and his hothouse 
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plants ; must have exactly the same sort 
of parade as his neighbors who have 
ten times his income. He must per- 
haps work himself to nervous prostra- 
tion, or speculate beyond safety, or 
go in debt to pay for the display. 

It should be counted shameful for 
any man to entertain beyond his means. 
It should rather be said of us, as of 
the gracious earl of Derby, “with 
whom hospitality lies buried in the 
grave,” that we were never munificent 
at another’s expense. Better, indeed, 
be plain like burly Dr Johnson in the 
shabby elbows of a coat all his own, 
than splendid like poor shambling 
Goldsmith, in the blue velvet suit for 
which the confiding Mr Filly is to this 
day unpaid. 

Next to extravagance, conyention- 
ality and want of discrimination are 
the evils that lock elbows with our 
modern hospitality. The dinner party 
is too often “a feed,” lacking all 
individuality on the part of both host 
and guest. It begins with the elusive 
oyster and runs on in monotonous 
rhythm through perhaps a dozen 
courses to the invincible coffee. It is 
safe to aver that this is practically the 
sort of dinner that is being served at 
every other function in the city upon 
that date. It has not the note of dis- 
tinction, the artistic “approach” and 
climax that a simpler menu might 
insure. It is the old Ichabod Crane 
“spread” over again, only a trifle less 
sugary. 1, indeed, have pleasant mem- 
ories of a table so simple that it had 
only one chief dish looming up like the 
Peak in Darien, with a few adjuncts 
surrounding it to give poise and 
gradation. 

As “the ornaments of a home are 
the guests that frequent it,” so the 
noblest condiment of a table is the talk 
that cireles about it. The heavy dinner 
is likely to be a fell destroyer of the 
winged thought. Cyrus of Persia 
commanded his host: “Prepare the 
banquet on the side of the river, and 
let one loaf of bread be the only fare.” 
Who would dare entertain a friend in 
this Arcadian simplicity to-day ? 

At a dinner, conversation may be 
circumscribed by the lottery of the 


table, but at a reception it is supposed 
to be the staple asset. Yet too often 
a reception degenerates into a “crush,” 
lecomes a throng of perspiring human- 
itv, huddled like the logs in a lumber 
jam. There is neither time nor- spirit 
for conversation. There are spurts of 
opinion on the weather, flashes of 
insight concerning the state of the 
roads. There is under all this—like 
the blind push of the Arvans toward 
ihe west—the surge of the company 
toward the refreshment table. Here 
await a sip of some beverage and a 
nibble of some dainty, not answering 
for a meal; but vet, as Emerson com- 
plained, enough to set all the machin- 
ery of the stomach at work to no 
advantage. The reception is for con- 
versation and yet no one can properly 
converse. If by chance one should 
find a congenial spirit and drift into a 
ripple of sincere talk, the anxious host- 
ess soon appears to tear asunder this 
pair whom good fellowship has joined 
together, and proceeds to present each 
to some other victim to begin perhaps 
the old futile fusillade on the weather 
and the roads. Smaller crowds, with 
some central thought to “make the 
assembly shine’—some work of art or 
literature to discuss, some music rene 
dered with a word of explanation for 
the non-initiate—something of this 
sort would seem to be in the line of 
relief for this social hubbub. 

One of the most successful enter- 
tainers I ever knew had no more guests 
than could be made comfortable. As 
part of the evening, the host or some 
other person read once or twice from 
some book of prose or verse, new or 
old, and thus gave the keynote to a 
ripple of stimulating discussion, rather 
than to a babble of random chat. 

We have forgotten that when books 
were more scarce, and reading more 
of an infrequent accomplishment, peo- 
ple were called ‘together to listen to 
simple readings as they are now bidden 
to art exhibitions or to musicales. 
The old convivii of Rome blended well 
the savors for palate and spirit. Of 
them Cicero says: “There the mind 
was exercised and instructed, while the 
body was being refreshed, by discourse 
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or moral subjects, by reading and ele- 
gant conversation.” 

This reading or discussion need not 
drift into heavy work of the club order. 
Not instruction, so much as mere de- 
light in beauty, should be the aim of 
the company. ‘Those who do not care 
for this sort of entertainment might 
seek the card party, or the plain “jam.” 
But those who tarried would find, as in 
the home | spoke of, rare intercourse 
with their fellows; and, like the man 
after reading Chapman's Homer, they 
would go home “seeing men as giants.” 

A common ground of interest, what- 
ever it may turn out to be, is the 
psychological basis of all our flockings 
together. We can make a party for 
any pretext: to see a sunset, to drag 
the slums. Spelling schools, card 
parties, husking hees, meetings, 
tennis tournaments, are all organized 
on this principle, and it holds good for 
any function. Something then for all 
to do jointly or severally, something 
to give or to receive in common, this 
is the ground of good fellowship. 

But how shall we entertain the 
visiting friend? Chiefly by letting 
him alone. Only the featherweights 
feel that they must he talked to all 
the time, shown about, “entertained.” 
Such a person would complain of 
being forlorn if left alone with the 
nightingale in the Forest of Arden; 
of being desolate if set down among 
the “marble brede” in the gardens of 
the Vatican. Let such persons perish 
of their own emptiness. Give the guest 
the freedom of the house and the gift 
of stillness if he wishes it. Let him 
follow his heart’s desire. Let him find 
something to do for himself. So shall 
he find joy. and leave behind him a 
pleasant memory whcn he goes, some 


mark of his individuality; even as old 
Montaigne, gallantly visiting every 
prince along his route, always. left 
his coat of arms behind him for 
remembrance. 

One of the most charming entertain- 
ers of the east, one known to many a 
guest on both continents, a New York 
woman of wealth and culture, puts into 
practice well nigh all the virtues of 
hospitality. Every vear she has a 
house party at her beautiful summer 
home in the Adirondacks, She sees to 
it that the guests are all people of 
somewhat similar tastes, although cer- 
tain ones may be wage workers, while 
others may be millionaires. 

Mach guest is pledged to each 
day two hours of the lighter seris of 
the home work for the common good, 
These tasks are drawn by lot and 
changed weekly, as are the seats at the 
spacious out-of-door table. Never such 
enjoyment as the fine lady and elegant 
gentleman find at the dishwashing; the 
picking and arranging of the flowers; 
the weeding and hoeing of the garden; 
the dusting of the rooms: the over- 
sight of the water tanks: the feeding 
of the horses and of Aristophanes, the 
donkey. hostess, too, takes her 
portion of the daily labor: and so tact- 
ful and unobstrusive is her manage- 
ment that she seems only one of the 
guests. 

This continual permutation of work 
and workers brings all the guests into 
close communion, and the light labor 
about the house and gardens gives 
added zest to the outdoor games and 
excursions, the indoor music and diver- 
sions. Noone is bored. The common 
interest is in the joint care of the beau- 
tiful home, in which each feels a lover's 
share. 
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DWIN MARKHAM’S maple-em- 
howered cottage is at Westerleigh, 
Staten Island, New York. At West 

New Brighton, a short distance away, 
lives Edith M. Thomas, the poet. 
Memories of Thoreau still cling to the 
nearby village of Concord, to which he 
gave the name. An arrow’s flight to 
the north is Port Richmond, the old 
home of George William Curtis. The 
beauty and calm that are supremely 
essential to Mr Markham’s well-being 
are his in large measure in this retired 
spot. On every side are fields and 
woods and running brooks. Birds have 
their way with the mornings, and fire- 
flies dance on the green through the 
long summer evenings. 

In early days the Dutch lived here, 
and their vine-clad stone fences and 
quaint old stone houses, with yellow 
lilies growing against the gray walls, 
blend with the restful picturesqueness 
of a landscape fair to see. Ancient 
apple and cherry trees, remains of old 
orchards, border the lanes, and yield 
a harvest of delight to flower lovers in 
blossom time. 

Most of the poet’s days are spent in 
hard work in his study, but on the 
first Sunday of each month, except 
during the summer vacation, whosoever 
will may come and partake of his 
hospitality. These “at homes” bring 
together not only a coterie of famous 
artists, writers, and musicians, but also 
earnest men and women engaged in the 
world’s humbler work. To think, to 
do, in some way for humanity, is the 
one requirement for entry here. Carlyle 
would never have lamented of these 
gatherings, as he did of the London 
soirees, that they were not of Persons, 


A Poet’s “At Homes” 


By Marton Rouse 
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but of Cloth Figures. There is no sug- 
gestion of so-called Bohemianism in the 
Markham home, yet meaningless con- 
ventions are swept away, and it is 
“man to man” in all sincerity and 
truth. From distant lands come men 
to worship at the Markham shrine: 
Syria, Japan, Russia, New Zealand, 
Mexico, England and Germany are 
often represented. This cosmopolitan- 
ism gives new viewpoints and = stim- 
ulates conversation, 

Mr and Mrs Markham are Califor- 
nians, and their home is a muster 
ground for wanderers from far Pacific 
shores. It is difficult to explain the tie 
that binds these far westerners, but 
there is no denying that it exists. “Do 
you come from California? Ah! it is 
good to see you! No place like it, is 
there? When are you going back?” 
are questions and exclamations that 
follow an introduction of these exiles. 

As you come up the steps, it is 
usually Mr Markham or Mrs Markham 
who meets you at the door. Be you 
never so young, so shy, so obscure to 
fame, you are welcomed with a grace 
that puts you at your ease, and you 
presently find that your self-conscious- 
ness, and with it your tongue, has been 
set free. No one can resist such an 
introduction as: “Ladies and gentle- 
men! This is Mr John Smith. I like 
him, and T want you to like him, too.” 

Mrs Markham always has the house 
charmingly decorated to suit the 
season; not prim, conventional little 
bouquets on a center table or shelf, but 
masses of wildlings in great jars in 
every available spot, hall drawing room, 
dining room and library. Flowers drape 
the curtains and fill the fireplace. In 
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winter, the color scheme will be in all 
the reds and browns of autumn leaves, 
bittersweet, California pepper and 
sumach berries. In early spring, the 
spice bush, branches of young birch, 
and sassafras, form a dainty combina- 


EDWIN MARKHAM IN HIS STUDY AT WESTERLEIGH 


tion of pale yellow and green. Another 
time, dogwood and violets make a bower 
of beauty. Still again, big bunches of 
apple and cherry blossoms from the 
ancient orchards, and sweet, old-fash- 
ioned lilacs, fragrant with childish 
memories, gladden every sense. Later 
on, daisies, white and yellow, take one 
in spirit to the meadows. 

Guests roam at wiil all over the 
house. The library (though every 


room in the house disputes its right 
to that appellation, there is a so-called 
library) is a favorite corner, its quiet 
coziness, its bright airiness, making it 
a most inviting snuggery, fit place for 
the poet’s dreaming. A large medal- 
lion of Savonarola, 
a Curran print of 
Shelley, in a dark 
oak frame, a rare 
engraving of Rem- 
brandt’s mother, a 
bust of St John, 
Vedder’s Dance of 
the Pleiades, help 
to create the at- 
mosphere of beauty 
that Mr Markham 
loves. Converse, 
gay or serious, ac- 
cording to mood, 
occupies the greater 
part of the after- 
noon. When it is 
pleasant, the out- 
door lovers—some- 
times the whole 
company—go for a 
walk in the fields 
or the woods to 
gather flowers. 
Then, presently, 
all assemble in the 
drawing room. It 
is Mr Markham’s 
plan to have some 
large subject dis- 
cussed at thece 
gatherings. Usu- 
ally, there is 
poetry: sometimes 
from Shakespeare, 
or Browning, or 
Kipling, or Henley, 
or even, by way of 
contrast, lackadaisical “Amelia,” con- 
temporary of L. E. L. and Mrs 
Hemans. Mr Markham likes to en- 
courage. young authors, and it always 
gives him pleasure to introduce one 
to this sympathetic audience. On rare 
occasions Mrs Markham is persuaded to 
read some of her own delicate verses. 
Sometimes the evening is devoted to 
story telling, or a noted reformer will 
give a talk on some humanitarian topic. 
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One delightful 
evening, Mr Fred- 
erick R. Burtin, 
who has _ devoted 
many years to the 
study of Indian 
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head and flashing 
eyes add emphasis, 
that thrill and 
inspire. 

The refresh- 
ments served at the 


music, gave a Markham __recep- 
short history of tions are of the 
the Indian play simplest, consist 
of Hiawatha, illus- ing usually of 
trating his talk coffee or lemonade 
with some weird and cakes, with 
Indian ballads sometimes the ad- 
which he has set dition of sand- 
to harmony. wiches or hot but- 

But the hours tered biscuit—old- 
never seem quite fashioned Ameri- 
perfect to the com- can biscuit, “such 
pany unless the as your mother 
master bard has used to make.” 


given of his inspiration. It is only 
at urgent request that he consents 
to read something of his own, for 
Mr Markham is modest, and dislikes 
to “occupy the center of the stage,” as 
he expresses it. Nevertheless, he will 
yield to pressure. The Man with the 
Hoe, To Kyka, A Mendocino Memory, 
A Look into the Gulf, and Lincoln, are 
perhaps most often called for. The 
poet’s voice adds much to the beauty 
of his words, and his poems acquire 
a new meaning when one has heard 
him read them. Without being an 
elocutionist according to the schools, 
he nevertheless reads with a fire and 
passion, a feeling for the value of 
every word, to which his fine leonine 


It adds to the homelikeness for the 
younger guests to assist the maid in the 
passing of the cups and plates. 

Said one who is rarely absent from 
a Markham “at home”: “I wish I could 
tell you what these meetings are to me. 
When I come into that atmosphere of 
large calm, broad outlook, and lofty 
purpose, I never fail to have such an 
awakening and strengthening as makes 
me feel that there is nothing in the 
world too difficult for me to accom- 
plish. The inspiration I receive just 
about lasts me the month, and I am 
always eager to go again when the 
‘first Sunday’ rolls around.” 

Verily, a “place where passing souls 
may rest on the way, and be their best.” 


Thanksgiving 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


It is November! and for this I prayed! 


skies! 


unafraid, 


return, 


Pour down thanksgiving, Indian summer 
Bring snow, or wind, or sleet, while, 
My happy tears rain joyous sacrifice. 


Faith in the Giver of all Gifts I learn, 
With you, my darling, and your safe 
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TARRATINE THANKSG 


’Twas the night of the Feast of the 
Maize, 

The night of the old-time plays: 

Dance of the hunt, of the trail of the 
moose and dance of the harvest days. 

And the leather bags gave up their store 

Of the ancient garb the fathers wore; 

Feather and fur and beaded skin, 

Bow and arrow and moccasin— 

Old-time rites and old-time scenes— 

For ’twas festival night with the Tarra- 
tines. 


Grave Governor John of the Tarratines 
arose in the council hall, 

He stretched his arms with the sign of 
peace and blessed his people all; 
“Oh, few are we, and poor!” said he, 

“and asking little store, 
Yet God in giving what we ask has 
heaped our bin with more. 


Maize; 


more 


And even Murphy’s rivermen left boats 
and pork and beans 

And ate their fill, and cheered their hosts, 
the solemn Tarratines. 

’Twas the night of the Feast of the 


Home through the moonlight’s haze, 

To stack and camp and bateau’s damp 
they went their separate ways. 

Then forth on the morrow sought once 


I know not but all other men are blessed 
as much as we, 

But, O my brothers, ere the feast ’tis 
well to go and see. 

For all our teachings tell us this: God 
loves that gratitude 

That, thanking him for gracious gifts, 
then gives his needy food. 

Go forth and search for hungry men, 
whate’er their name or plight! 
The board is spread with meat and 
bread; “tis open house to-night!” 
Along the shore and through the wood 
they called and _ searched and 
found :— 

The hunter left his frugal fare and 
bivouae on the ground, 

The nomads of the country roads from 
haystacks trooping came; 

Whate’er their race or garb or face, their 
welcome was the same. 


Their quest by river, wood and shore :— 

The hunter away with his gun and dogs, 

The rivermen back to their jams of 
logs, 

The nomad off on the road again; 

But all of them better and sweeter men 

For the courtly weleome, the savor and 
scenes 

Of the Feast of the Maize with the Tar- 
ratines. 


By Holman Day 
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HE somewhat formal library—in 
case one is fortunate enough to 
possess a room consecrated alone 
to books—occasionally seems inacces- 
sible and far removed. At such a time 
the advantages of some unobtrusive 
piece of furniture with space enough 
to contain a few frequently consulted 
and most intimate book friends will 
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A STAIRWAY BOOKCASE 


be fully appreciated. 

The wicker chair 
with place at elbow 
rest for writing and 
a pocket for holding 
papers and magazines 
is not an unusual 
piece of furniture, 
but there is no op- 
portunity for keep- 
ing books. A simi- 
lar arrangement is 
possible with a sim- 
ple oak chair, and if 
given a back modeled 
somewhat after the 
old-fashioned “wing 
chair” and_ uphol- 
stered, it makes a 
most comfortable ad- 


y Frank Chouteausrawn 


dition to the fireside equipment of the 
room. 

The long settle shown in the double 
form may be used to suggest the divis- 
ion of a Jong living room into two 
parts, one end being used more for- 
mally, or it may be so placed as to 
separate an alcove, or suggest by its 
position in front of the fireplace the 

formation of a cozy circle of 
chairs around this winter-even- 
ing center of attraction. In 
single form, when the bookcases 
at the ends are more restricted, 
it may be placed along the wall 
of the room, but always the 
books will be found most read- 
ily accessible for reading or 
reference. 

The bookcase shown at one 
end of the comfortable divan 
suggests how much more inter- 
esting the arrangement of the 
ordinary bookcase shelving 
might be made. Here a little 


cabinet is shown, along with 
places for books of all sizes and 


FIREPLACE WITH SETTLE-ALCOVE; BOOKCASE BACK OF SETTLE 
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A LITERARY ALCOVE IN A BILLIARD ROOM 


hights, even for the long and 


-unwieldly atlas, which may 


be placed upright, or upon its 
side in the pocket at the bot- 
tom of the case. 

There is always use for one 
or two small tables that may 
be filled with books and then 
easily taken from one room 
to another, or out upon the 
piazza. The “shelf table” is 
especially designed to answer 
this purpose, while the foot- 
stool is a similar piece of 
furniture, though smaller and 
of less capacity. There is a 
shelf near its top where the 


BOOKCASES AND SEAT ON STAIRCASE LANDING 
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unsightly newspaper may 
be tucked away and re- 
main practically out of 
sight and yet near at 
hand, while the lip at the 
edge of the book shelf pre- 
vents the books falling 
out at any slight jar or 
movement. 

The many uses of the 
small square table with a 
top available for cards or 
checkers, an upper shelf 
for newspapers, another 
for books, and a lower one 
for magazines, open and 
available from all four 
sides, is most apparent, 
and, like good wine, de- 


mands no bush. In the two 
other designs suitable for 
library tables, will be found 
even more room available for 
books. In one, a simple four- 
square piece of furniture to 
be placed in the center of a 
room, it will be seen that all 
its sides are just alike. Four 
persons may sit at its four 
sides and write or read with- 
out disturbing one another, 
while each will have his indi- 
vidual library readily placed 
at his right hand. The other 
table does not demand so 
much room; the bookcases 
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PLACES FOR BOOKS 


A LIVING ROOM ALCOVE 


are restricted to the two ends, both 
above and just under the top. The 
latter shelf may be covered and pro- 
tected by a wooden panel to drop down 
like a flap, if so desired. 

These pieces of furniture are in- 
tended merely to supplement the more 
pretentious library, but for the smaller 
house, or the less bookish household, 
there is no necessity for devoting an 
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CABINET DIVAN 


READING CHAIR WITH NEWSPAPER POCKETS 
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entire room to this purpose. 
The necessary amount of 
space may be made readily 
available without detracting 
from the use and appearance 
of the more necessary rooms. 
Observe the attractive living 
room alcove where the two 
simple seats face each other 


WICKER CHAIR WITH MAGAZINE POCKETS 
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across the hearth and, 
above the necessary 
space required for their 
backs, the book shelves 
offer a pleasing change 
from the tone of the 
wall treatment of the 
room. Another alcove, 
in its treatment sug- 
gesting the den or bil- 
liard room, is shown in 
another drawing. Here 
the heavy tile hearth of 
the fireplace extends to 
the line of the main 
room, and takes the 


LIBRARY TABLE WITH END 
BOOKHOLDERS AND SHELVES 
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READING TABLE, 


place of the floor over 
the entire space be- 
tween the seats. 
Shelves are set in the 
fireplace wall at the seat 
ends, while the glazed 
doors of the cupboard 
over the mantel may 
cover books, or not, as 
the owner desires. An- 
other similar treat- 
ment of fireplace is 
shown, where the old- 
fashioned colonial set- 
tle is used to form a 
fireplace alcove in an 
otherwise rectangular 
room, and the backs of 
these settles are, in 
turn, utilized for book- 


DOUBLE SETTLE WITH BOOKCASES AT 
ENDS 
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A BOOK TABLE AND A BOOK FOOTSTOOL 


cases. The tiles in this case extend 
over the face of the fireplace and from 
the mantel itself, framing the fire 
opening and recessed shelf above, and 
are only separated from the wall treat- 
ment of the room by a narrow band of 
molding. 

Another drawing suggests an ar- 
rangement for the end of a room where 
the space requirec to form a vestibule 
leading out of doors is utilized to de- 
fine two alcoves with window seats, 
the partitions of the vestibule, and—on 
the opposite wall—of the alcove, being 
backed by bookcases; thus practically 
turning one end of the room or hall 
into a library. 

The hall is an especially available 
place for books. The low bookcases 
along the wall, on the landing and 
going up the stairway, are more easily 
reached and examined than they would 
be if they were set upon the floor, upon 
the same level as the feet of the ob- 
Or the wall space under the 


ends of the stairs might also be used 
for books instead of being paneled or 
plastered, as is the more common 
method. This still allows of a closet 
being placed behind the book shelves, 
in case it is required. 

A wide staircase landing may, as is 
shown, be taken up by a seat, with 
hookeases at either end. This makes 
an ideal perch to sit and read, with 
good light and plenty of books within 
easy access, while the approach or en- 
trance of any casual visitor may be 
readily perceived in plenty of time to 
provide for his, or her, proper recep- 
tion. No more appropriate place for 
hookeases than in the hall or on the 
stair may be imagined, as it allows of 
the easy selection of a favorite volume 
in going upstairs in the evening, or 
possibly a bookease may be placed under 
the sloping roof of the bedroom where 
a few favorite or somnolent authors 
may be retained for private or personal 
use, 


My Purpose 
By Juni Dirtro Youne 


Tis only, through life’s little span, 
To give and get what joy I can, 

A simple faith retaining still 

In love of God and man’s goodwill. 
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“Autumn’s the time I fain would keep alway.” 
—Ogichi, Japanese Poet of the Seventh Century. 


HERE was a popular romance in 
Japan, in the tenth century, called 
Genji Monegatari; and it is full 
of such allusions to the beauty of 
nature as this: “The chrysanthemums 
in the garden were in full bloom, whose 
sweet perfume soothed us with its 
gentle influence. Around us the scarlet 
leaves of the maple were falling.” 
Though the chrysanthemum came 
originally from China, yet Japan may 
be more correctly considered its home; 
for it is there that it has been brought 
to its present wonderful development. 
It is true that to-day the chrysanthe- 
mums in America are equal to those in 
Japan, though we do not grow plants 
of such enormous size—a matter of 
secondary importance, however. But 
alas! though we have brought from 
Japan its “flower of flowers” in all its 
perfection, we have stripped it of the 
quaint fancies and the beautiful sur- 
roundings of its native land, where 
poetry, art and nature are indissolubly 
combined. In the flower shows there 
the plants are not massed together with 
reference only to color, and sometimes 
not even to that, and with no consid- 
eration of linear effects and_back- 
ground. Would, too, that we followed 
our oriental neighbors’ serious study 
of the chrysanthemum’s accompani- 
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ment, the autumnal 
foliage, planting 
our maple trees, as 
they do, on_ hill- 
sides, or on gentle 
slopes, where the 
last rays of the 
western sun would glorify the rich 
red and yellow leaves to the very 
twilight—and with a view to how 
those colors blend with the sur- 
roundings. Do we not compla- 
cently grow woodbine, that must 
wait for the frost’s breath to con- 
summate its beauty, and purple 
wistaria on red brick houses, with 
never a thought of how the colors 

“scream” at one another? We do 

even worse than that! We inflict 

upon that marvel of God’s handi- 
work, a flower, the name of some 
stiffly conventionalized human being. 
In our hardness we label a delicate, 
evanescent creation after an expansive 
dowager, “Mrs Reginald de Montmor- 
ency Jones”; or “Miss Nancy Brown,” 
in memory of a damsel with high heels 
and a higher pompadour! 

Now, the Japanese sometimes call 
their baby girls after flowers, but to a 
flower itself they always give a name 
poetically descriptive of its qualities. 
The chrysanthemum is to them the 
“ten-eyed, ten-fingered flower,” and 
one of its varieties, “snow of the pear 
bloom”; another, “glint of the moon- 
light,” and so on. It is a fancy of the 
Japanese to call the plum blossom, the 
bamboo, the orchid, and the chrys- 
anthemum the “four gentlemen,” the 
flowers typifying respectively, vigor, 
uprightness, grace under difficulties, 
and spotless honor. 

So far back as the ninth century the 
Emperor Heizi introduced the custom 
in Japan of holding yearly festivals in 
honor of the chrysanthemum. But 
about two centuries later the reigning 
emperor had been so invested with the 
divine «ttributes of his ancestress, 
Amaterasu-O-Mino-Kami, the sun god- 
dess, that mortal eyes were no longer 
considered fit to behold him. Thus, 
he was virtually a prisoner in his pal- 
ace, while the shogun, a sort of prime 
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minister, was the real ruler; and for 
days before the autumn festival the 
ladies of the court searched diligently 
to find chrysanthemums of such peer- 
less beauty as should be worthy to be 
looked upon by the shogun’s wife. 
Then, on the day of the fete, from this 
collection of blossoms the choicest were 
culled and presented to her. é' 
Not for a thousand years did the 
people behold their emperor. But in 
1872 the present ruler, then twenty- 
two years old, took the important step 
of leaving his retirement and mingling 
freely with his subjects. And now, on 
the 9th of November, his birthday, the 
guests invited to the gardens of the 
imperial palace, in Tokyo, to view the 
chrysanthemums, are received by the 
emperor and empress, who stand under 


a canopy of the imperial colors, black 
and white. 

The imperial gardens are laid out 
with that consummate art and skill that 
only the Japanese possess, in dells, 
hills, lakes, streams, bridges, water- 
falls, while here and there are disposed 
trees, in groups or singly, and pictur- 
esque rocks. The chrysanthemums are 
put where most effective, and are shel- 
tered by white wood pavilions that 
sometimes are exquisitely carved. In 
some places solid banks of one sort of 
chrysanthemum will be seen. In the 
first row, very low down, are plants 
with the green, unopened buds only; 
in the row directly above, the petals 
are just beginning to show; in the 
next they are out a little further, and 
so the gradation is carried on, until 


A SELLER OF CHR\3ANTHEMUMS IN THE STREETS OF A JAPANESE CITY. THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
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at the top the flowers spread out in 
stately fullness. One will also find 
scattered about single plants so ar- 
ranged as to show beauty of outline. 
Then others are trained into various 
shapes—perhaps in the likeness of a 
junk, a mass of blooms, and made 
entirely with one great shrub. In 
booths historical and mythological 
scenes are depicted, the landscapes, 
warriors and gods represented by 
living, blossoming plants, only the 
faces and hands being modeled in clay. 
Wonderfully, even startlingly, realistic 
are these figures ; but this sort of thing 
is not so popular as it once was. 

As the chrysanthemum is considered 
“the king of flowers,” it is frequently 
accompanied in decorative work and 
in paintings with “the royal bird,” the 
white crane. Both typify longevity. 

As the autumn leaves are supposed 
to rid the air of malaria, so the drink- 
ing of sake—rice wine, that is always 
served warm—in which chrysanthe- 
mum petals have been steeped, is be- 
lieved to prolong life. 

Painstaking care is exercised that the 
“damask robes” of the maples and the 
colors of the chrysanthemums are in 
harmonious relation. Nor is all this 
care and thought confined to the im- 
perial gardens. All over Japan, in 
parks and in private grounds, are won- 
derful flower shows, while before the 
many portraits of the famous painter, 
To-em-mei, are artistic arrangements 
of the chrysanthemum, the flower he 
loved. And what a variety of vases 
there are in which to arrange the 
flowers—inverted bronze parasols, little 
chariots of lacquer and silver, hanging 
baskets woven in semblance of cicada 
or butterfly, vases shaped like Chinese 
gateways, lanterns, bells, even like tops. 
Besides all these there are marvelous 
cloisonne, inlaid bronze, and porcelain 


ones. 


The poorest man in Japan may have 
—nay, will have—his vase. It is very 
likely but a piece of bamboo, closed at 
either end with a joint, an opening 
cut in one side through which water is 
poured, and the end of the flower stalk 
put in. This humble man, with his 
innate conception of true art, will make 
his simple vase and his one long- 
stemmed chrysenthemum a picture of 
such loveliness that there will be no 
need for him to envy his rich neighbor 
with his more elaborate vases and his 
greater profusion of flowers. 

In Japan designs of the chrysanthe- 
mum are put upon every available 
article, and it is seen more frequently 
in decoration than any other flower. 
This is not only because it is the 
emperor’s favorite, but also—alas for 
the gullibility of globe trotters !—to 
induce the unwary to buy things 
adorned with it in the wild belief that 
they came straight from the imperial 
palace, where the chrysanthemum, in 
the form of a crest, appears on the 
china, the notepaper, the carriage 
panels, the servants’ liveries, in fact, 
upon everything. 

Besides the celebration on the 
emperor’s birthday, there is a “festival 
to the late chrysanthemum,” on the 
13th of November. This is held in 
the evening and is the last of the 
three moon fetes of the year. The 
Japanese say that the moon’s charm is 
perfect only in autumn, when her 
beauty is not detracted from by the 
profusion of spring flowers or by being 
reflected in the calm summer bosom 
of the water. 

Picture to yourself the November 
moon shining down upon the quaint 
houses of Tokyo. Her radiance invests 
the late blooming chrysanthemums 
with ghostly fairness. In the gardens, 
on the outside of the teahouses, in the 
boats on the river, twinkle thousands 
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of softly colored paper lanterns, and 
each one of the throng surging through 
the streets and over the bridges carries 
a lantern bearing his crest; or his 
name in great black Chinese characters, 
the Japanese using Chinese ideographs 
in writing. The enchanting effect of 
these many lanterns has been compared 
to swarms of glorified fireflies. 

Poets are writing verses in praise of 
Lady Moon; the pretty geisha girls are 


A MONOTYPE PARTY 


singing to the accompaniment of cu- 
rious Japanese harps; people are drink- 
ing sake and tea; parents are telling 
their little ones that the reason the 
November moon is so red is because a 
big maple tree grows there, and of 
course its leaves are now scarlet. 
Everywhere are laughter, music, gay 
chatter. No wonder these happy peo- 
ple call their Indian summer by the 
joyful name of “little spring.” 


A Monotype Party 


By Lypia A. 


VERY pleasant and novel way of 

entertaining a small company for 

an afternoon is to give a monotype 
party. Let the hostess provide for 
each participant a piece of common 
zine about five by six inches; and a 
bristol brush, 
about a No 3, 
also a medium- 
sized sable 
brush ; one large 
tube of ivory 
black oil paint 
will be enough 
for the company, 
and two or three 
sheets of mono- 
type paper. If 
the latter is not 
obtainable, as is’ 
often the case, 
the picture can 
be printed on 
the back of 
cheap wall pa- 
per; the less 


color, of course, 


FROM A MONOTYPE, THIS REPRODUCTION MUCH KE- 
DUCED IN SIZE 


the better. This seems to take the 
impression better than any other 
paper, as there is no glaze, it is of the 
right weight, and is usually the mel- 
low cream tint so desirable in the work, 
making a nice tone for the background. 
Some old, soft 
cloths are neces- 
sary for clean- 
ing, and turpen- 
tine for  thin- 
ning the paint. 

We used the 
large dining 
room table for 
working, cover- 
ing it first with 
heavy manila 
paper, that there 
might be no ac- 
cidents. First 
select the  sub- 
ject for repro- 
duction. This 
‘ran be a_ pho- 
tograph or print 
of any kind, the 
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chief requisite being simplicity, as the 
main beauty is the balance of light and 
dark. The work must be in masses, 
and more suggestion than detail; in 
fact, there can be but very little detail 
in the picture. 

To commence work, squeeze out some 
of the black paint, either on a palette 
or plate, then paint the entire surface 
of the zine, very lightly, and with the 
fingers rub this smooth and fine, mak- 
ing a thin, uniform tint or tone all 
over. Take out the high lights with a 
bit of cotton on the end of a stick or 
brush handle. For instance, if the 
subject selected is a moonlight scene 
with clouds, trees and a glimpse of 
water, first take out the high lights in 
the clouds; if there are dark shadows, 
paint them in, using the fingers to form 
them into cloudlike shapes. Next the 
trees against the background or sky; 
these can be painted in masses sug- 
gestive of the growth, unless it is the 
case of an individual tree, like the pine, 
which is the principal object in the pic- 
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ture. Then it should be worked up 
with a little more detail. The fore- 
ground can be laid in with the brush 
and modeled with the fingers, taking 
out suggestive growth near the edge of 
the picture. This can be done with 
the point of a stick; cutting out 
grasses, etc. Most of the modeling is 
done with the fingers. Take out the 
reflection of the moon on the water in 
the same manner as the clouds; and 
the moon must be taken out also, being 
very careful as to shape. To finish the 
edge, hold the plate or zine with one 
hand and with the cloth over the thumb 
on the other hand wipe out a tiny edge 
around the zinc, making rather a sharp 
line with the thumb nail. This gives 
a very nice finish, suggestive of a fine 
print or etching. Now our picture is 
ready to print and this must be done 

with a common clothes wringer. 
Fasten the wringer to the back of 
an old chair, if there seems to be no 
other available place. This may be in- 
convenient, but the effort in holding 
the chair down, and _ the 


FROM A MONOTYPE MADE AT A PARTY 


wringer steady, usually tends 
to break any ice that may 
have existed in the company. 
First a heavy blotter, say nine 
by twelve inches, is caught 
by the edge in the roller of 
the wringer. The other edge 
should be held by someone 
to keep it firm and _ even. 
Upon this is placed the zine, 
paint side up. Now the paper 
on which the picture is to be 
printed should be saturated 
with water. If the monotype 
paper is used it can be laid 
flat in a shallow dish of water 
and left for a few minutes; if 
the wall paper be used, it is 
best to lay it flat (printed side 
down) and wash the back over 
either with a sponge or a bit 
of absorbent cotton. When 
ready for printing, put the 
blotter on it for an instant to 
remove the superfluous water, 
then lift by the corners and 
place on the painted zinc, 
being sure there are no 
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wrinkles in the paper, which should be 
about eight by ten inches. Over the 
zine and paper place the other blotter, 
holding it firm and steady. Run the 
whole through the wringer, thus trans- 
ferring the picture painted on the zine 
to the paper. Only one impression can 
be successfully printed, as the zine has 
to be repainted for each picture. When 
through the wringer place on the table, 
remove blotter and carefully peel off 
the printed paper. Place where it will 
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dry and the picture is 
ready for mounting. This 
can be done now or later. 
When ready to mount 
the picture place it face 
downward on a clean sur- 
face, dampen the back and 
put paste around the edges 
(library paste is best). 
Then lift carefully and 
mount in the center of 
heavy cardboard. The pic- 
ture will shrink quite a bit, 
hence the necessity for 
heavy cardboard ; if a liglit 
weight is used, the picture 
will not look so well when 
mounted, as the shrinkage 
will draw the cardboard, unless it is 
heavy enough to stand the strain. Use 
a thick mat of unglazed, creamy-toned 
paper and a very simple oak frame. 
As a rule these little parties are 
very satisfactory, as each guest has a 
bit of their own work, and as there is 
no detail work to be carried out, the 
little picture is easily made and is gen- 
erally appreciated. These are pretty 
gifts for Christmas. It is pleasant to 
have prizes awarded. 


ANOTHER SOUVENIR FROM A MONOTYPE PARTY 
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As Described in Our 


A DOLLY VARDEN PARLOR 

When I was a little girl I used to- 
sometimes go with my mother to visit 
two maiden ladies who kept house to- 
gether in one room of their brother’s 
house. Their room was very large and 
they called it their “Dolly Varden par- 
lor.” In their minds it was divided into 


four distinct rooms * 


by imaginary lines 
crossing it in- two 
directions. The 
fourresulting 


squares were par- 
lor, dining room, 
bedroom and 
kitchen. The cook 


stove in the kitchen 
heated the whole, 
and in that corner 
the rag carpet, 
which covered the 
whole room, was 
neatly covered with 
oileloth. In this 
corner was a kitchen 
table, an old-fash- 
ioned cupboard and 
the usual kitchen 
necessities. So each 
corner had its distinctive character and 
furnishings, and the two sisters lived as 
cozily as could be, with as much room 
as one would find in many city flats of 
four rooms, and much better light and 
air.—Mrs C. M. Geer, Connecticut. 


LIGHTING BY DAY 

A friend of mine has a niece living 
in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, who recently 
built an elegant home lighted entirely 
by electricity, both day and night. The 
house is so built and the windows so 
placed as to exclude the daylight as 
much as possible. The lady likes the 
effect of electric light on the house fur- 
nishings better than that of sunlight. 
—-H. H. D. 


FOUR SAMSONS 
I am personally acquainted with a 
family that numbers among its children 
four boys, the oldest of whom is proba- 
bly seventeen now, and none of whom 


Curiosities of American 
Home Life 


Recent Prize Contest 


has ever had his hair cut. Their 
parents hold the belief that, inasmuch 
as Samson’s strength lay in his hair, 
and was lost when his hair was cut, 
their boys will have greater strength 
if their hair is allowed to grow long. 
It is worn in two braids that hang down 
the back and reach nearly to the waist 
of each of the three older boys. Their 
clothing in summer is usually made en- 
tirely from calico and does not include 
shoes and stockings. I might add that 
these boys have often mowed my lawn 
and done other work for me, and possess 
no more of Samson’s power than boys 
who patronize. the barber shop semi- 
monthly.—Mrs Gus Bengtson, Colorado. 


I was once at the home of a widow 
who had buried four husbands. Hanging 
on the walls of her parlor, mounted upon 
black velvet and framed, were the four 
silver coftin plates of the departed.— 
Elizabeth A. Rider, New York. 


ITALIAN BEDROOM 
Tn a Connecticut city lives an old gen- 
tleman who has been bedridden for 
many years. His room where he has 
lain is a veritable curiosity shop. He 
has had the ceiling painted blue, as 
near the blue of Italian skies as he could 
find anyone to do it, and the walls are 
decorated with all . 
sorts of souvenirs 
and curiosities. 
One feature of the 
decoration is a eol- 
lection of flags of 
all nations. 


—M. G. G. 


“IN THE MIDST 
OF LIFE” 
In a cer- 

tain house in Otsego 

county, New York, 
name plates from the 
coffins of deceased 

members of the fam- i 

ily are framed and 

used for decoration. : 

These are hung on 


the walls of the din- 
ing room. Elabo- 
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rately engraved coffin plates, you are told, 
zre much too ornamental to be consigned 
to the darkness of the tomb. The plates 
are set in wide gilt frames, and bright 
red silk cords are carefully festooned 
and used for hanging. Mrs Charles H. 
Merrick. 


When making a call upon people 
of some means and standing in the 
little town in which they resided, I found 
the walls of the parlor decorated upon 
four sides with these four pictures: 
“Death-bed scene of George Washing- 
ton,” “Death-bed scene of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” “Death-bed scene of John Quincy 
Adams” and “Death-bed scene of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” Each one of these pic- 
tures was a large steel engraving, with 
a broad white margin, and framed in 
heavy black walnut molding. No other 
picture or decoration was allowed to 
break the sequence. M. C., Michigan. 


A SKY PARLOR 

I know of a lady whose parlor is a 
curiosity shop which people travel some 
distance to see. The most striking fea- 
ture of the room is the ceiling, which is 
sky blue, and decorated with stars cut 
from gilt paper, which the lady has ar- 
ranged to represent some of the best 
known constellations. A gilt paper moon 
is near the center. The room is filled 
with fantastic ornaments and fancy- 
work, all the work of the mistress. There 
are flowers of wax, wool, hair and paper, 
air castles of perforated board and of 
raveled cotton cloth, and works in shell, 
beads and alum crystals. M. G. G. 


SELF-CHOSEN NAMES 

I know a family who did not give 
any of their children 
Christian names, leaving 
the choice of a name to 
the child when it should 
grow old enough to choose 
one that it liked. They 
had nine children and 
ealled them in numerical 
order, One, Two, Three, 
Four, and so on up to 
Nine. The children were 
so known to. everyone 
while small, having no 
other names. J. M. Emer- 
son, 


MIRRORS 
A quaint “maiden lady” 
in southern New Jersey 
has for many years had } 


her house liter- 
ally furnished 
with mirrors. 
Her sleeping 
apartment has 
them on every 
side, so that 


every move- 4\ 
ment is re- YQ 
flected, and oh 
she really— 
physically, at 
least — sees 
herself as others see 
her. This apropos of 
the man with five large 
portraits of himself on 
his parlor walls. Mrs 
S. H. H. 


AN INTERNATIONAL HOME 
In one of the cities on Puget sound 
is a two-story house occupied by a Japa- 
nese family. Five rooms on the south : 
side of the building are furnished in 
Japanese style, and the “lady of the 
house” entertains her Japanese visitors 
here, and Japanese is the language 
spoken, while five rooms on the north 
side of the house are entirely American, 
and there American visitors are usually : 
entertained, the lady speaking fairly 
good English. The garden in the rear 
of the house is Japanese, but the lawn 
in front, with shade trees and _ roses, 
appears no different from its neighbors. 
There are two front entrances, one to 
each side. This was personally seen by 
the writer last summer. J. P. 


I personally know a family all the 
members of which address each other j 
as Mr, Mrs or Miss with 
surname, instead of the 
Christian names and 


mother and father. A. M. B. 


RAIN MUSIC 

I have a relative who has 
a device to dispel loneli- 
ness which she would not 
exchange for a house full 
of “tickers.” It is nothing 
but tin cans under the 
eaves, when it rains—gener- ' 
ally two with different 
tones, one on each side of 
the house. I told her the 
scheme would not work in 
fair weather, and she said 
she was only lonely on dark, 
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rainy days. This means of cheer could 


not be used so often in the east as here » 


on the Pacific coast, for doubtless you 
have heard of the delightful, gentle 
Oregon mist and Washington “hit,” and 
that it rains eight days in the week here. 
This is a case where “eave-droppers” are 
welcome and where the cause of lone- 
liness cheers. Mrs A. H. 


AN OCTAGONAL HOUSE 

I was taken by a friend not long since 
to make a call and found one of the 
quaintest homes I have ever seen. The 
house is an octagon in shape, and the 
rooms are arranged in this wise: The 
lower floor is divided into four rooms; 
parlors opposite each other, each having 
three sides of the octagon, the hall and a 
small room opposite each having one. 
This leaves a space in the center for 
large doors between the parlors. The hall 
has stairs turning one way and another 
so that a door opens from it into each 
parlor. The kitchen and dining room are 
in one long, narrow room reaching out 
from one of the eight sides. The cellar 
is reached from this by a trap door, 
and the chamber by an open stairway. 
Everything is pieturesque and daintily 
neat. In one of the parlors an old 
cheese basket (that has seen service in 
years gone by), finished in white enamel. 
rests upon an easel, forming a sctting 
for an engraving. The childhood crib 
of the present owner, with one side taken 
out, upholstered and with an abundance 
of cushions, forms an easy seat for two. 
M. S. K. 


THE ABSENT ONES 

On occasions when the family custom 
is to gather together, a certain dear little 
woman I know collects from the rooms 
of her home the portraits of those neces- 
sarily detained from coming, and of 
those loved ones “gone before.” These 
she brings to the living room and groups 
them on the wall, mantel and easels. 
Then all about them she arranges a 
perfect bower of holly, evergreen, cut 
flowers and wild flowers—whatever is 
appropriate to the season—and feels that 
the family circle is more complete. 


M. G. P. 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining.” 
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Thine Forever 
By MartHa Sueparp Liprixcotr 


I am thine, love, thine forever; 
Every tendril of my heart 
Clings to thine, and souls thus loving 
Nevermore can drift apart. 
Though life’s clouds at times surround 
us, 
Do not fear our hearts can drift, 
For the joy of love’s devotion 
Will our souls o’er trials uplift. 


Thou art mine and I am thine, love, 


Now and for eternity, 
And though through’ life’s storm we 
travel, 


We shall find serenity 
In the blessings of our love life 

Where our hearts find peace and rest. 
There is naught like love’s devotion 

That has human hearts so blest. 


Blissfully my soul ascending 
Soars to realms of love divine, 
And my heart seems overflowing 
With the thought that I am thine; 
That cur lives in joy commingling, 
Shall be lifted far above 
All life’s selfishness and sorrow, 
By the blessed power of love. 


A Sad Memory 
By Nixon WATERMAN 


“I'd like a cup of coffee,” said the stran- 
ger to the man 

Whose restaurant was run upon the “old 
home cooking” plan. 

“The same, sir,” said the other, who 
could broil and brew and bake; 

“You shall have a cup of coffee like your 
mother used to make.” 


The stranger’s eye grew moistened as in 
memory once more 

He tasted of that coffee that he drank in 
days of yore, 

And to the restaurant keeper: “Well, if 
that’s the ease,” said he, ~ 

“And it’s all the same to you, I guess I'll 
have a cup of tea.” 


Beginnings 
By Rose Mirus Powers 
The spore of rust was slight, so slight, 
A mite of mold in the waving wheat, 
But a nation shook in mad affright 


When the giant of famine stalked the 
street. 
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Notes of a Housekeeper’s Tour — 


By Linpa Larnep 


An old shop in Canterbury, England, 
revealed some interesting curiosities 
which we regret that we did not buy. 
Our fear of that bugbear of all travelers, 
the United States custom house, pre- 
vented us from bringing many a treasure 
to grace our homes. Fancy the misery 
of the average inspector in trying to 
place a value upon an old oaken cheese 
trencher. They only asked fifteen shil- 
lings for it, but it would have cost me 
tifteen dollars to get through the port 
of Hoboken. Two fancy teapots bought 
in Prague and costing fifty cents each 
detained our trunks for two days in the 
Duane at Paris, and caused us to empty 
their contents upon the docks of the 
United States, just because they (the 
teapots) were carefully packed in a box. 

But we must go back to the Canterbury 
treasures, which I shall describe, in the 
hope that some other brave American 
traveler—braver than I was—will have 
the temerity to buy them. The cheese 
trencher was surely two hundred years 
old, for I saw its fae simile in London 
in the home of a collector of rare 
antiquities. It was a large half circle of 
wood, with a rim upon each end and 
separate compartment for the large semi- 
cireular cheese knife of “ye olden time.” 
The one in London had been polished 
and set up on end on the top of a Flem- 
ish oak writing table, and it was used 
to display a number of tiny pieces of the 
silversmith’s workmanship of a century 
or two ago. 

An old china contrivance for asparagus 
deserved more than passing notice. It 
was a set of a dozen china holders upon 
a china platter. Each holder could be 
used for at least half a dozen stalks of 
asparagus. The idea was to transfer the 
holder: and its contents to the plate, 
where the ends, or as much as was edible, 
could be eaten with a fork. 

There was also a wonderful table, 
about the size of an ordinary round 
dining table. This was made in several 
circles, each one revolving when the 
clock-like interior was wound up. The 
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outer cirele bore the signs of the zodiac, 
and there were mysterious symbols upon 
the inner circles. We were told that a 
Doctor Somebody of the seventeenth 
century had made a large fortune 
through this table and the credulity of 
the fair dames of high degree and the 
kitchen wenches of that day. 

The first thing to hold our fancy on 
the continent was a chocolate bonbon 
found in Cologne. This proved to be the 
very queen of the chocolate family, for 
their like is not to be found outside of 
Cologne. Each bonbon was as big 
around as a silver quarter of a dollar and 
half as deep. They were encased in 
tiny cups of tinfoil, the top covered 
or trimmed with chopped nuts and 
underneath a soft, creamy mass of 
Maraschino and cream and chocolate 
skillfully mixed and flavored. 

The famous gingerbread cakes of 
Nuremberg proved to be anything but 
gingerbread. Although they are all! 
made of the same size and shape, about 
as big round as a small saucer, and about 
half an inch thick in the middle, they 
are of divers mixtures, none of them 
resembling the gingerbread familiar to 
the youthful American. These cakes are 
all covered on top with frosting, either 
white or chocolate, and garnished with 
nuts and bits of candied fruit. The 
bottom is covered with a layer of thin 
sweet paper, so these cakes, whatever 
their mixture, are so impervious to the 
air that they may be kept interminably. 
Some of them are made of fruit and 
spices, others of chocolate, and_ still 
others of nuts and honey, but I failed 
to find the flavor of ginger predomi- 
nating in any of them. They were all 
so good and the boxes so pretty that we 
did not hesitate to carry a supply with 
us when we left for Carlsbad. 

We soon discarded them, however, for 
a new love, the Carlsbad wafer. These 
were so crisp, so thin and so dainty! 
Everyone eats them while drinking 
coffee from the sidewalk restaurants. 
They are as thin as blotting paper and 
as large around as a dessert’ plate, and 
you can eat at least three of them at a 
sitting. They are the only sweet allowed 
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the thousands of cupbearers who drink 
the Sprudel waters of Carlsbad. 

We were told that Viennese cookery 
and Viennese clothes were nearly perfect, 
and we were not in the least disappointed 
with either. Cafe parfait from a Vien- 
nese cake shop is a square piece of 
coffee ice cream, topped with a layer of 
raspberry ice, and all through this square 
chunk of deliciousness are tiny bits of 
raspberry jelly and burnt sugar, a sort 
of hardened caramel. The cakes served 
with this are too good to be described, 
but anyone going to Vienna will find 
this cake shop somewhere on the Kohl- 
markt between the tailor’s and the impe- 
rial palace. 

Creamed potatoes are a specialty of 
Wien (Vienna), and the recipe was 
secured from the maitre dhotel of the 
Hotel Bristol, for they were excellent: 
Boil the potatoes in their jackets in a 
very little water with plenty of salt. 
Let them cool, pec! them and cut them 
into thin round slices, cover them with 
boiling cream and let them simmer until 
the eream begins to thicken; then add 
pepper, salt, a tiny bit of mace and a 
small piece of fresh, unsalted butter and 
a few drops of lemon juice. Serve at 
once. 

Creme Bristol, a soup at one of the 
hotels in Vienna, was made of all sorts 
of vegetables. It was a thin puree of 
green peas flavored with ham and filled 
with boiling carrots, turnips, celery and 
leeks, shaved into the thinnest of shreds. 
To this was added just before serving a 
generous amount of green sorrel minced 
fine and cooked in a little butter. They 
make something like this at the Plaza 
hotel in New York, only they leave out 
the sorrel and substitute tomato, which 
makes a reddish color instead of green. 
They eall it “mongole,” but it is not 
as savory as is the Creme Bristol of 
Vienna. 


Rooks on Eriqverre (in reply to 
J. J. M.): Eneyelopedia of Etiquette, 
hy Emily Holt, $2: Etiquette for All 
Oceasions, by Mrs Florence Kingsland, 
$1.50; Correct Thing in Good Society, 
by Mrs Florence M. H. Tall, 75 cents; 
Practical Etiquette, by J. Stafford, 50 
cents: Twentieth Century Etiquette, by 
Mrs A. R. White, $1.75; Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Complete Etiquette, by Mrs FE. B. 
Duffey, 75 cents: Good Manners, by 
Orison S. Marden, 35 cents; Etiquette 
of Correspondence, by Helen F. Gavit, 
$1.25. The Phelps Publishing Company 
can supply these books. 
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Rest Rooms at the St Louis Fair 
By Kate Cuapixn House 


The Editor of Goop HovuseKEEPING 
struck the right note in a recent issue 
when he said, in substance, that upon 
women the success of the coming world’s 
fair depended. She is the tribunal from 
whose decision there is no appeal. This 
could only be said of modern women. 
Time was when all public gatherings 
were designed and executed much as if 
they were for “men only,” but the rea- 
sonable, quick-witted, incisive woman 
has decided that she is competent to 
judge things by seeing them; that to 
see well one must be comfortable. If 
she is not comfortable she will go other- 
where and all her kind will follow after 
her. 

Mr Mark Bennitt, superintendent of 
the general press bureau of the St Louis 
exposition, assures me that ample accom- 
modations will be provided for women 
and children. A novel scheme about to 
be inaugurated is described:in his own 
words as follows: “We shall have within 
the world’s fair grounds a hotel with 
over two thousand rooms. Guests of 
this hotel may retire to their rooms 
at any time during the day for 
rest without leaving the grounds.” 
Think of it! Genuine, old-fashioned 
rest in the heat of the day in 
your own room! One could almost 
“do” the fair forever under such cir- 
cumstances. I am not advised as to 
the rate to be charged at this hostelry, 
but I hope it will be within the means 
of the busy, work-a-day woman who 
really needs it. A plan is also on foot 
to provide a creche or nursery of ample 
accommodation for small children, and 
the Fraternal temple will be especially 
equipped for women with small children. 
The House of Hoo-Hoo, organized lum- 
bermen, and the Burns cottage, will 
furnish additional resting places. The 
board of lady managers will provide a 
building for the use of women, and the 
King’s Daughters are planning to pro- 
vide special headquarters for women. 
It is to be hoped that the Jerusalem 
and Philippine exhibits, both of especial 
interest to women, will provide rest 
rooms. About forty state buildings will 
provide rest rooms and nurseries. 

As T remember the state “rest rooms” 
at Chicago, T have a vision of a lot of 
white or blue or other faney upholstery 
in a formal, cold room. No smiling 
hostess gave to the stiff magnificence 
the graciousness of weleome. If each 
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state could arrange to have some bright, 
sympathetic, motherly woman as hostess 
in her rest room, 1 can think of no 
greater attraction, no more real service 
to the public. I attended a little gath- 
ering at one state building at Chicago. 
A famous son of the state was that day 
the guest of the exposition. The daugh- 
ters of his state came to make his re- 
ception in the state building complete. 
That day people lingered in the parlors, 
for the home-maker was there. 

At St Louis the state building will 
no doubt serve a greater purpose than 
ever before. Each state will want to 
claim her own. Every week will be “old 
home week.” Can we not have a typical 
house mother “at home” in each build- 
ing, who will make welcome, chat with 
and instruct the sightseer. Think of 
having a woman from your own state 
who would know where you could lunch 
and what you ought to see! It would be 
delightful. Let the state building be the 
day home of all her sons and daughters. 


Cold Feet and Insomnia 


That the personal testimony to the 
power of exercise related in the August 
(ioop HouseKEEPING by Constance Sid- 
ney, should have resulted in a desire ex- 
pressed by several of its readers for more 
detailed help was but natural. Follow- 
ing are the answers from Miss Sidney 
and several inquiries, printed for the 
benefit of all: 

A young lady from Pana, Llinois, 
writes that she would like to know some 
exercises for keeping the feet, or rather 
the extremities, warm. corre- 
spondent states that this trouble causes 
her much loss of sleep, so that she is 
obliged to use a hot water bag, many bed- 
clothes, and to sleep in a room with 
closed windows. The coldness of the 
feet is caused by poor circulation, and 
the very first thing is to see that the 
feet are shod in boots loose enough to 
admit of the free circulation of the 
blood. Low heels, as low as one is will- 
ing to wear, should be worn while out- 
doors, and loose, heelless slippers be put 
on upon coming into the house. This 
gives more work for the feet and legs 
to do, hence increasing the blood supply 
in all the muscles of the limbs and feet. 
Every morning upon rising the feet 
should be bathed in as cold water as can 
be borne and then rubbed vigorously 
with a rough towel until the feet are in 
a glow. <A eoarse brush used on the feet 
with upward strokes will be found of 


great value in getting the blood to cir- 
culate properly. (Note: the blood when 
pumped out of the heart goes through 
the arteries with sufficient force, but 
it often needs help in returning through 
the veins. Therefore all brushing and 
rubbing should always be loward the 
heart.) Any exercise which brings the 
blood into the feet will tend to relieve 
them of coldness. Rising on the toes 
and then on the heels, jumping rope or 
hopping—any of these exercises will be 
found beneficial, and should be taken at 
least twice a day, upon rising and retir- 
ing. Most certainly keep thoroughly 
warm. There cannot be health when one 
feels chilly, but there are ways of get- 
ting oneself accustomed to more air and 
fewer bedclothes. See that your room 
is well aired before going to bed, then 
instead of opening one window wide, 
open all your windows, shut the blinds 
and draw down the shades. In this way 
the fresh air comes in and yet there is 
no strong current of air blowing upon 
you. A slight draft is worse than a 
great deal of fresh air more generally 
distributed. 

Another correspondent wishes to know 
if there are exercises she could take to 
relieve insomnia. It is hardly possible 
to advise for individuals, for insomnia 
may be due to various causes. In gen- 
eral, attention should be given to the 
bedroom and to its airing; the windows 
should be left open day and night. It 
will be found that this habit is very 
quickly acquired and soon sleeping in a 
clese room becomes impossibility. 
Ixereising before retiring will draw the 
blood from the head, and if the insom- 
nia is due to nervousness or a_ tired 
brain, will be found of great help. 
Many people cannot sleep unless they 
eat something before going to bed, and 
provided they eat wholesome food it is 
a very good habit, as the stomach uses 
more blood to digest the food and thus 
the supply in the brain is decreased. 
Ilowever, our correspondent very likely 
could not do this, as she attributes her 
sleepnessness to indigestion. In such a 
ease one would have to be very careful of 
diet, eating no hot bread or indigestible 
food, keeping out of doors as much as 
possible, getting plenty of fresh air and 
exercise and daily taking cold, salt 
sponge baths. The use of a coarse brush 
on the body, especially over the abdomen, 
will be found beneficial. The brushing 
over the abdomen should be done with 
slow, upward, rotary movements, from 
right to left, and is a splendid thing for 
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relieving dyspepsia. If a woman will 
pay attention to her daily life—get all 
the fresh air possible out of every 
twenty-four hours, exercise twice daily, 
take cold baths and eat healthy food, her 
general health will become much better 
and stronger. 


A Paper Party 
By Vircmia Van De WatTeR 


The invitations for this party should 
be issued long enough beforehand for the 
parents of the children to prepare for 
them costumes of tissue paper. This 
will not be found as difficult as it sounds. 
Any woman who is deft with her fingers 
can make such a costume for her small 
: boy or girl. If possible, let her visit one 
of the fashion plate shops where are dis- 
played the latest models of gowns done 
in tissue paper, and she will soon see 
what really pretty effects can be pro- 
duced. The mother of each guest may 
send word to the hostess what color her 
costume will be and the hostess will then 
get a fancy paper cap to match each dress 
and suit. 

The parlors and hall and dining room 
ean be decorated with Chinese lanterns 
and tissue paper flowers and streamers. 
Over the dining table may be hung a 
huge paper umbrella of the Japanese 
variety and from the tip of each rib of 
this is suspended a paper bag containing 
some trifle such as a tiny Chinese doll, 
: or a Chinese pig, or any one of the many 
ae favors than can be bought at an oriental 

shop. The table is spread with a white 
cloth, and lighted by candles with colored 
% paper shades. Refreshments are served 

% in papier mache plates, Japanese paper 
napkins are at each place, 

- When the little ones are assembled all 
: are told to hunt for the caps that match 

their costume. These caps are hidden 
about the rooms, and each child is in 
} structed not to touch any cap except one 
that is of the same color as his clothes. 
This gives rise to a great deal of mer- 


: riment, for the boy or girl who eare- 
: lessly or rashly puts the tip of a finger 
ios on a cap of any hue save the one belong- 


ing to him or her is required to pay a 
forfeit, and after the head coverings are 
all found a game of forfeit follows. 
Then provide each child with a pair of 
scissors, a pencil, and a sheet of paper. 
Fach names some animal that she will 
first draw, then cut out. The one making 
the best picture wins a prize, the one 
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making the funniest receives a booby 


prize. The first prize for the girls may 
be a pretty paper doll with her wardrobe, 
that can be put on and off. The first 
prize for the boys is a handsome paper- 
covered book, The booby prize for the 
girl ean be a tiny fan, for the boys a 
small grotesque Japanese doll. After 
the prizes are distributed each child 
takes his place in the middle of the 
group and tells what animal he has at- 
tempted to draw, while the circle of 
children make the noise natural to the 
animal named. 

The refreshments are now served to the 
children at the large dining table, or 
carried into the drawing room to them, 
where they may be seated about in 
groups. Serve iced bouillon, chicken 
sandwiches, thin slices of tongue, ices, 
cakes and lemonade. Each child has 
given him a little paper box of candy 
that had been put at his place at the 
supper table and this he takes home 
with him, 

When the refreshments are eaten, 
clear the dining table, and move away 
the chairs. Stand the children in a row 
around the board, and hand to each in 
order a long stiff switch or stick; or 
you may give the switches to all at 
once, With these the little ones are 
to hook the bags off the tips of the 
umbrella ribs, It will require a little 
care to slip the end of the stick through 
the loop of string by which the paper 
bag is suspended and lift it down 
without dropping it. Fortunately, the 
contents of the parcels are of the un- 
breakable variety, so no damage is done 
if they fall. 

If there is any time left before the 
hour for departure, have some com- 
paratively quiet games such as “ring 
around a rosy,” or “hunt the slipper,” 
always bearing in mind that paper cos- 
iumes, while pretty and effective, are 
not proof against the rough handling 
inseparable from romping Pames, 


Mocua Correr—The United States 
consul at Aden, Arabia, Mr Masterson, 
corrects the assertion that there is no 
longer any real Mocha coffee on the mar- 
ket, and says that it is still shipped from 
there to America and other parts of the 
world. Ile adds that the greatest care 
is taken by growers and handlers there in 
packing this coffee to preserve its purity. 
By no means all of this Mocha reaches 
the American market, 
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My First Thanksgiving Dinner 
By May Extuorr 


We had just gone to housekeeping, 
Will and I, and in equipping our dining 
room, after the purchase of a few chairs 
and bright rugs, there remained the 
choice between a sideboard and a dining 
table; our slender purse did not admit 
of both. I did not hesitate. The lovely 
silver received as wedding gifts must 
by all means be made to show to 
advantage; the table could wait. Any 
kind would do for people just over 
their honeymoon—the smaller the bet- 
ter. 

The night before Thanksgiving Will 
announced that he had invited a lady 
and gentleman from his native village, 
strangers to me, to take Thanksgiving 
dinner with us. 

“Will,” I exclaimed, aghast, “have 
you forgotten the table?” 

He stood petrified. “Nelly, he 
gasped, “what shall we do?’ But he 
was a man of resources. Turning sud- 
denly with a brightening face. “I have 
it,’ he exclaimed. “Just the idea. 
Two boxes of equal and proper hight— 
we can find them in the attic—and 
planks laid nicely together; I will saw 
them off myself, and fix them to-morrow. 
1 could not help asking them, Nelly,” 
in an apologetic tone. “Besides, he 
added, “I wanted to show off my little 
wife.” 

That was suffcient; I would have 
died rather than make a failure. All 
that morning while Will hunted the 
boxes and sawed the planks, I flew 
around in high spirits, arranging my 
little dinner. I prepared the plump 
turkey for roasting, saw that the pota- 
toes were scraped white for boiling, 
arranged the cranberry sauce, and 
erated the cheese over an inviting dish 
of macaroni. 

But we needed another meat dish. 
IT looked at the ragged old ham bone, 
the only thing in the flesh line that I 
possessed. It presented an unpromising 
appearance. 

“T have it,’ I said, snapping my 
fingers. “A dish garnished with parsley: 
the fragments of ham minced fine and 
laid upon it, with a parsley leaf here 
and there, by way of decoration. It 
will be ornamental as well as service- 
able.” 

For dessert a pair of pumpkin pies, 
only to be browned over, some lovely 
amber jelly turned on a glass dish 
artistically garnished with autumn 


leaves, and a cake iced by my own hand. 
How proud Will would feel, to be sure! 
The tinal preparation was the taking 
down of the lone bottle of wine we pos- 
sessed, one left over from our recep- 
‘ion, dust it off—we owned no decanters 
—and place it on the shelf, to be handed 
at the proper moment. 

A little later the “table” was a thing 
of beauty, covered with two new table- 
cloths—oh, that it could have proved 
“a joy forever.” 

Just before the arrival of the guests, 
I gave Mary, the colored maid of all 
work, full and positive instructions on 
every point. “Bring in the turkey 
first, Mary, and set it before Mr Will; 
the ham next, and set that before me; 
then the side dishes. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, while we are eating the other 
dinner, the pies can be browning.” 

“T’]l "member ’em, sho’.” 

“Now, listen closely, Mary. When 
you go to clear off the first course—that 
is, the meat and things, you know— 
brush away the crumbs, and carefully, 
very carefully, take off the top cloth. 
There will be another underneath, 
which you must leave—for the dessert, 
you know—on no account move that. 
Are you sure you understand?” 

“Sho’.” 

An hour Jater, and we were smilingly 
ushering our guests in to dinner. The 
table was really artistic, and no one 
would ever have guessed what a whited 
sepulchre it was; but my first shock 
eame when Will, forgetting to be on 
his guard, hit the box a_ thundering 
kick by accident. The guests looked 
startled, we more so, but Will talked 
fast and furiously, and the fateful 
inoment was tided over. This while we 
waited for the dinner to come on; for 
though the bell had rung, nothing had 
yet made its appearance, save the turkey 
and macaroni. 

I tapped the bell. Mary appeared. 
“Mary, the rest of the dinner,” I ordered 
with dignity. 

“Sho’.” 

She vanished, and an instant later 
appeared with—the cake. I saw her 
coming in the door, fortunately, and by 
frantic gestures induced her to retire. 

Our guests evidently thought I had 
been seized by a sudden attack of 
insanity, for they looked at me, alarmed, 
their backs being toward the door and 
Mary. 


I rang again. The head appeared. 
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“The side dishes!” IT commanded with 
emphasis, 

“You mean de tater en ting?” 

I colored angrily, but nodded. All 
this time Will talked and talked, to 
cover the awkward delay. While “de 
tater en ting” were being deposited on 
the table, | managed to whisper: 

“The ham, bring the ham, Mary!” 

She hastened out, and a moment later 
—oh, horror of horrors!—loomed into 
sight, bearing a great platter on which 
reposed the forlorn, frazzled, disreputa- 
ble old ham bone, which I had utterly 
denuded. Again frantie signs and 
gestures on my part, and the startied 
look on my guests’ faces. This time 
they looked round quickly to see what 
had caused my second attack. 

There stood Mary, irresolutely 
aneing first on one foot, then on the 
other, uncertain what course to pursue. 

“Enty you tell me fur bring de ham?” 
With a sudden conviction as to where 
the path of duty lay, she made a swoop 
toward the table, planked down that 
hideous ham bone before my mortified 
face, and instantly disappeared. 

IT dared not look at Will. Oh, why 
couldn’t I have laughed? Why couldn’t 
we all have laughed, and saved the 
situation? But for the life of me I 
could not have raised a smile. Neither, 
I am sure, could Will. Our guests 
alone seemed to see the fun of the thing, 
and were politely struggling with their 
mirth. I could have killed them for it. 

Ringing once more, I had the bone 
removed, and managed in an undertone 
to clear her befuddled brain sufficiently 
to get the mineed ham brought on. As 
it made its appearance, parsley- 
bedecked, I detected a suppressed titter 
from our lady guest. Her eyes were 
demurely fixed upon her plate, but the 
sound had unmistakably escaped her, 
and I knew she was thinking of the 
source from which that ornamental dish 
had sprung. I could have wept aloud 
in my humiliation. As for Will, he 
was ominously quiet; the guests were 
doing the talking now. Glancing cau- 
tiously up, I saw his cheeks and eyes 
aflame. 

We got through that first course 
somehow, and T rang for Mary to clear 
the cloth. She carried off the things de- 
cently enough, brushed the crumbs away, 
and then, forgetting her instructions 
concerning the two cloths, and the care 
to be exercised in removing the top one, 
she made a dive at the damask, and 
commenced to drag them off, both of 


them, In terror at the prospect of the 
exposed boxes I clawed wildly at the 
end next to me, determined to hold it 
down or die, and Will at his end did 
the same, while Mary, failing to take 
the hint, struggled to get it away from 
us. All would have been lost had not 
Will, in peremptory tones, commanded: 

“Leave the cloth, Mary, and bring 
the dessert!” 

Mary vanished, while we with miser- 
able, flushed faces, smoothed the rum- 
pled cloths. A few minutes, and the 
cake—for the second time—made its 
appearance, Then the jelly. 

“The pies, Mary,” I said, suggestively. 

“T gwine put ‘em in de oben now.” 

“The oven!” I exclaimed. 

“You tell me yo’self, Miss Nelly, ‘e 
kin brown while you eatin’ de balance 
ob de dinner, en [Tse gwine to brown 
now.” 

Pent up nature could stand no more, 
and I burst into hysterical laughter. 
It was the opening that my guests had 
longed for; they joined me. Will, even 
Will, laughed in a boisterous, mirthless 
manner, 

We struggled through the rest of the 
dinner, pretending to be in the highest 
of spirits, and laughing nervously at 
everything and nothing. When the 
cake was cut and handed, Will looked 
up inquiringly. 

“The wine, Nelly. Where is the 
wine 2” 

Mary had returned with some needed 
silver, and instantly answered 
for me: 

“De ham dish knock de bottle off de 
shelf, Mass Will, en dar ain’t anudder 
Lord one in de house.” 

A moment’s awful pause, and T hur- 
riedly invited the company to have 
jelly. 

So ended my first Thanksgiving 
dinner. “After all, Nelly,” said Will, 
pausing beside the couch and smoothing 
my hot forehead, after our guests had 
gone, “it was not your fault, little girl.” 


The Stars 
By Irma M. Perxorto 


The sun is made of molten gold, 
His rays are flaming bars; 
The moon is liquid silver, 
But how about the stars? 
Why, they are just the pinholes 
In the coverlid of night, 
So if we turned it inside out 
Tt would be broad daylight. 
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My Angora Cats 
By Maraarer L. Warre 

I find that cooked meat is, on the 
whole, best for my cats, which are 
Angoras. Raw fish causes fits. I have 
heard that a nursing cat will die if fed 
with it. Ask your fishman for some 
fish heads, and boil them, but give the 
cat only the meat, no bones. Cut all 
food tine, and never give gristle or fat. 

Never give a cat any food which is 
tainted, Really sour milk is relished by 
many cats and is wholesome. 

Cereals in milk are good for eats, and 
produce a good coat of fur. Warm the 
milk for pussy. Keep fresh water al- 
ways at hand. 

Keep all the dishes perfectly clean. 

Do not bathe your cat, especially if 
it is an Angora, Give it a good wiping 
with a moist cloth. Sce that your eat 
has a clean, warm place in which to 
sleep. Let it have aecess in cold 
weather, when there is no grass, to 
clean hay. 

Many people find it difficult to bring 
up Angora kittens, but I find no diffi- 
culty, and I have raised twelve. Keep 
them always warm, away from drafts. 
Be sure their bedding is changed often. 
Keep them in a dark place for the first 
two or three weeks. Feed the mother 
well with good, nutritious food. With- 
hold meat or any solid food for two 
days after the kittens arrive. Let the 
mother cat go out as often as possible 
for rest and fresh air. When the kit- 
tens are three or four weeks old let 
them have a room to themselves, if you 
ean, with various things to climb over, 
and a good warm bed in a corner. When 
they are about three weeks old teach 
them to lap milk. Give them warmed 
milk, one-third water, and a little sugar. 
Cut their first meat fine. Tlave the males 
gelded when they are five months old. 

Never destroy all the kittens in a 
litter. Keep one, or the poor mother 
will have the dreaded milk fever. 

Don’t let thoughtless children handle 
kittens. 


A Common Source of Illness 
By B. C. Artuur 


My health was always good during the 
summer, when I spent more or less time 
outdoors, but soon after the return of 
eold weather, when I had to stay in the 
house most of the time, my health began 


imperceptibly to fail, and before spring 
I was often in a wretched condition. 1 
was a great lover of plants and flowers, 
but somehow they never seemed to thrive 
in our house, 

A year ago TI got to thinking about 
this and determined to find out the 
ditticulty. It did not take me long 
to realize that coal gas was the main 
trouble, also too much heat, too dry 
uir, and poor ventilation. We replaced 
the old furnace with a new one, and 
last winter, although coal was high in 
price, did not try to economize by keep- 
ing too low a fire, thus making it dis- 
charge gas. The leaking of gas, by 
checking the furnace too much, is an 
almost universal trouble. Our new 
furnace has a water compartment in 
the het air box, which we keep filled 
with fresh, pure water daily. The 
evaporation adds the needed moisture 
to the atmosphere. We also ventilate 
the house thoroughly in the coldest 
weather, as well as during the mildest 
days, by opening the windows wide in 
one or two rooms at a time. 

The result of these simple preeau- 
tions was that my health was perfect 
all last winter. None of the members 
of our family got that tired, nervous, 
wretched feeling that characterizes the 
occupants of hot, close and stuffy 
houses. What is more, our house 
plants thrived. As everyone knows, 
plants take up ecarbonie acid gas and 
also give off oxygen to some extent. 
Therefore a house in which plants will 
not thrive, is in most cases one in which 
human beings will not thrive. 

Since T have realized this fact from 
my own experience, I have been amazed 
at the almost universal prevalence of 
had air and coal gas in furnace-heated 
houses. This probably is almost as 
universal, and quite as serious, yet as 
easily remedied, as the equally common 
practice of keeping houses too hot in 
cold weather. 


Wait, Father Time 
By Kare HonryMan 
Wait, Father Time, please wait awhile, 
There is so much to do. 
T've hurried after, mile on mile, 
can’t keep up with you. 
Before my morning tasks were done 
You’d traveled on to noon; 
Now when I’d piay—there sinks the sun! 
You've reached the night too soon. 
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¥ While 


readers 
guest room virtues (vide October num- 


your are recording 
ber) let me relate my experience. | 
found at bedtime the corner of the bed- 
clothes carefully turned back, in accord- 
ance with the custom, and not only that, 
but ice water just arrived in a fresh 
glass (not the one to be found in the 
room) and the blinds closed against the 
morning sun. The memory of strug- 
gles with rusty and out-of-order blind 


catches was fresh in mind, and here 
indeed was luxury. J. 
® My Turkish and bath towels are 


slightly starched in the last rinsing. 
This sounds startling, but the starch 
imparts a crispness to the rub-down 
which is appreciated by the men. 


J. D. Y. 


It was the occasion of a large family 
reunion for a real New England Thanks- 
giving. Many preparations had _ been 
made the day before, among them a huge 
bowlful of caramel custard ready for the 
addition of the cream to be frozen for 
the evening gathering of friends who 
were to be added to our family party. 


After the traditional breakfast of 
fricasseed chicken and dumplings, I 


volunteered to assist by removing the 
dishes and preparing the table for din- 
ner. Among the left-overs was a sauce 
boat full of the chicken gravy, which 
I proceeded to empty to the last drop 
into a big yellow bow! nearly filled with 
the same colored liquid. As I earefully 
seraped out the very last of the gravy 
I remarked to the mother, “How do you 
happen to have so much ehicken gravy 


left?’ She turned to look and gave one 
gasp, “Oh—the ice cream!” Things 


looked pretty black for a minute, but T 
am the “woman who dared,” so I said, 
“Well, caramel custard is good and 
chicken gravy is good too, we will see 
how they mix.” We carefully stirred 
the mixture smooth, added another dash 
of caramel to darken the lighter sauce, 
put in our cream and called the family 


% Discoveries 
Our Observers 
and Experimenters 


to a testing bee. We awaited the ver- 
dict with trepidation, but it was unani- 
mously “delicious.” As one remarked, 
“If it is as good frozen as it is now, it 
will be the best ever.” So we froze it. 
served it to our evening guests, received 
the compliments on its delicious flavor 
with becoming modesty (and a furtive 
smile) and when the last spoonful was 
disposed of, told our story, thereby ad- 
ding one more to our family traditions. 
Helen Rice May Peck. 


¥ One of the prettiest Iuncheons our 
village has ever known was an autumn 
affair, and grape vines and the ripened 
fruit were employed for decorative pur- 
poses. In the center of the table was 
a narrow, oblong mirror which was 
wreathed in vines and fruit, gracefully 
arranged. From the four corners of the 
mirror runners of the vine were trailed 
over the white cloth to the opposite cor- 
ners of the table, terminating in a cluster 
of grapes. Flanking the mirror at either 
end was a low basket of the fruit resting 
on a bed of leaves. The effect of this 
simple decorative scheme inde- 
seribably pretty. Katherine FE. Megee. 


¥ I got more pleasure out of a few 
bulbs at the cost of a few cents, than I 
imagined possible, last winter. I invested 
less than a dollar at a special sale, as 
follows: Eight white Roman hyacinth 
bulbs, three Chinese lilies, one or two 
nareissus, a few freesias and several 
colored hyacinths. In November I took 
an ordinary five-pound grape basket and 
gaye it one coat of olive green paint, 
tilled it with earth, and planted the 
Roman hyacinths in it, at equal dis- 
{anees apart and about one inch deep. 
This was set away in a dark closet and 
watered once a week. In a month, when 
the little plants were an inch and a 
half high, I set it in a sunny window 
and in a few days I had a graceful bas- 
ketful of white blossoms, perfuming the 
whole house. It made a pretty decora- 
tion for the window, and we also used 
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it on the dinner table. By putting it in 
a cool place at night it kept fresh for 
ten days. The cost in all was about 
forty cents. The other hyacinth and 
narcissus bulbs take much longer to 
come up, so were planted in late October, 
in separate pots and at intervals of two 
weeks apart, in order that I might have 
a succession of flowers lasting well into 
the spring. Some of them were used for 
table plants, the pots being covered with 
crinkled paper matching the bloom in 
color, and tied with ribbons. My China 
lilies I planted in groups of three, in a 
glass bowl, and the effect was beautiful. 
These when kept in a cool room lasted 
for weeks. Grace Eddy. 


¥ In buying dress goods I always add a 
yard or two. Not only is the additional 
material desirable in case of accident or 
for thrifty remodeling, but when in full- 
ness of time the dress passes to some less 
fortunate person, that piece of goods 
makes all the difference in the useful- 
ness of the gift to her. C. D.C. 


# The experience of two friends con- 
firms my own, that the abandonment 
of coffee drinking tends to a longer 
night’s sleep. Three of us, one of whom 
is a physician, gave up our morning 
coffee for a few weeks, and all three 
soon found ourselves sleeping about an 
hour longer in the morning. We lead 
sedentary lives, and being ardent lovers 
of coffee, hoped for a reward for our 
abstemiousness. During vacation or a 
freer outdoor life I ean drink coffee in 
the morning and still get a good night's 
sleep. J. 


# The guests at our searecrow party 
wore masks, and when all had arrived, 
about tifty in number, a line was formed, 
and marched out of doors, down through 
a cellarway, and up three flights of stairs 
to an attic, when masks were discarded. 
Jack-o'-lanterns grinned at the denizens 
of the cornfield, and were the only light 
afforded. Here, for more than an hour, 
chost stories were replete, and apples 
and popeorn passed around to fill in the 
chinks. After this, the  searecrows 
passed downstairs, when another course 
of refreshments was served. Partners 
were mated by ears of corn, tied with 
colored rags, two of each color. To each 
guest was handed a wooden plate, and 
on it what appeared to be a small potted 
plant. On examination, the plant had 
no root, the top layer of earth was 
grated macaroons, and the rest ice eream. 
The flower pots were kept as souvenirs. 
The last course was chestnuts, each per- 


son receiving but one, tied with a rib- 
bon and numbered. As the numbers 
were called, the response was an old song, 
recitation, conundrum or joke (chest- 
nuts), and the finale was a Virginia reel, 
such as no corntield has ever seen. The 
shouts that arose were enough to scare 
off all the crows in Uncle Sam’s farm. 
This unique entertainment was voted a 
success. M. B. Slifer. 


» People who keep goldfish should never 
change all the water in the globe at once. 
The sudden change from standing water 
to fresh is too much for the fish, giving 
them cramps, from which they die. Do 
not purchase fish which come from warm 
water or you cannot keep them. It is 
said the ideal aquarium contains besides 
the fish eight water snails and three spec- 
imens of the aquatic plant Valisperia 
sporalis. The snails consume the de- 
eayed leaves of the plant and furnish 
young snails which are food for the fish, 
while the plant itself absorbs the car- 
bonie acid, refreshing the oxygen for 


both snails and fish. Every nursery 
should have an aquarium. M. T. R. 


If a rubber plant has outgrown the 
hight of the room it is kept in, and I also 
desire to start a new plant, I make two 
cuts, one from each side just below the 
top at the same place on the stalk, and 
slanting upward at the point where roots 
are wanted, I fill these cuts with 
sphagnum moss and tie a bunch of moss 
over them, Then I wet the moss thor 
oughly, and keep it moist and warm. 
In a short time roots will be sent out. 
After these have grown a length of three 
or four inches and filled the moss, I] 
cut away the stalk below the new roots 
and plant the top in earth. Eleanor 
Marchant. 


# My summer vacation was spent on a 
large farm lying on the Iowa side of 
the Mississippi river. ‘The mistress of 
the model farmhouse Was also the “cook 
lady,” and she made the finest bread I 
ever tasted. It was moist, fine grained, 
fairly velvety in texture, and particu- 
larly sweet flavored. The following is 
her recipe: Take one dry yeast cake 
(this will act as the leaven for four 
large loaves of bread and two dozen 
plump dinner or tea biscuit) and soften 
it in a eoffeecup of lukewarm water, 
stir in flour enough to make a thick 
batter (“sponge” my hostess called it), 
beat well, cover closely and set where it 
will not become chilled. Do this about 
supper time. In the morning scald two 
quarts of thickened, slightly soured 
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milk, drain off the whey (use the curd 
for cottage cheese) and add it to the 
now foamy sponge. Add also a level 
tablespoon of salt, and a heaping table- 
spoon of lard. The whey of course 
must be cooled to a little over the luke- 
warm degree before adding to the yeast 
mixture. Now add flour sufficient to 
make a batter as thick as pound eake. 
and beat vigorously for at least fifteen 
minutes. Then add flour and knead 
until a soft, elastic, non-sticking mass is 
the result. Twenty minutes is none too 
much to deyote to this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. Set to rise and when doubled 
in bulk, cut down, and when it has risen 
again divide into five parts, mold four 
parts into loaves and one into biscuits, 
brushing the latter all over with melted 
butter; when doubled in bulk bake, the 
bread requiring about fifty minutes and 
the biscuits twenty-five minutes in a 
properly heated oven. Frances EF. P. 


# An old doctor gives it as a rule for 
mothers to follow, that no starchy food, 
such as cereals, potatoes, crackers or 
bread, be given to babies till they begin 
to “drool.” This “drooling,” as it is 
called, is the first appearance of saliva, 
and saliva is a necessity in the digestion 
of starch, When food is given before 
the saliva begins to flow, it passes into 
the intestines perfectly undigested, and 
if there are no worse results, there will 
he a severe case of “gripes.” CC. 


¥ Someone wrote among the “Discover- 
ies” that a list of prescription numbers 
was kept, as given by the family physi- 
cian, with the uses of the respective 
medicines “so that we find we do not 
need to keep the closet filled with empty 
bottles.” As the wife of a physician 
and with duc appreciation of how the 
profession feel on this question, may | 
send a word of earnest advice? <A pre- 
scription is only a written order for 
medicine for a particular case at a par- 
ticular time and under those existing 
conditions. Though apparently the same 
trouble might arise at future times, yet 
other conditions might be present which 
would require totally different remedies. 
Prescriptions, tablets, medicine, should 
be cast aside when the patient is fully 
recovered, and needs no further medicine. 
according to a doctor’s dictates. If a 
chronic case be under question, this state- 
ment may be modified, but the rule 
would cost people far less in doctors’ 
bills and the recovery be quicker if the 
old were cast aside. It seems to me that 
this statement is only just to the 


medical profession, who many times 
have to undo what others do ia just the 
manner this writer prescribed. G. H. B. 


¥ The best and most effectual remedy for 
vermin in the hair, in my opinion, is 
cocculus indicus. It is poisonous to 
small insects and fishes, but not the 
higher order of animals. Have the drug- 
gist fill a pint bottle half full of the 
berries, and then fill up with whisky. 
Moisten the scalp thoroughly with it at 
night; in the morning wash the hair. 
This will kill every louse and nit. It is 
good for animals, as well, and is pleas- 
unt to use and will not harm the hair. 
I always keep it in the house, and one 
or two ,applieations are sufficient. 


L. M. BD. 


¥# Some interesting chemical reactions 
euter into the care of a bathroom and 
lift it from the commonplace. The 
ordinary bathroom has porcelain fittings, 
with the exception of the top of the 
washhowl, which is generally of marble. 
In our endeavor to keep these fittings 
clean and free from the deposits made 
by the water, we are sometimes led to 
use things which, while they accomplish 
the results, will either spoil the appear- 
ance or render unsanitary. One reads 
repeatedly that muriatie acid (II Cl) 
will effectually clean porcelain. This is 
true, for the discoloration is due, for the 
most part, to a light crust composed of 
theearbonates of calcium and magnesium 
held in solution in all hard water. 
The brownish color is due generally to 
a slight trace of iron. These carbon- 
ates are chemically acted upon by the 
If Cl and disappear as if by magic, and 
theoretically the TT Cl should not in 
any way injure the smooth surface, for 
it is supposed to be glazed in the same 
way the porcelain dishes of the chemist 
are prepared, in which acids may _ be 
boiled without harm to the dish. But 
the writer has proved over and over again 
that the surface of the bathtub and sink 
is not impervious to the action of HI Cl, 
hut in every ease was rendered rough 
from its use and henee much harder to 
keep clean than before. There is un- 
doubtedly no better cleansing agent for 
both the porcelain fittings and the nickel 
fixtures of the bathroom than plain. 
homely kerosene. Gasoline and naphtha 
sound much nicer, but their highly ex- 
plosive character renders them entirely 
too dangerous for common use. If the 
porcelain has been neglected, a light 
scouring soap will have to be used, but 
if used too often it will at last roughen 
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the surface. In this matter of cleaning, 
as in many other things, eternal vigi- 
lance is the price we pay, but a nice look- 
ing bottle of kerosene in no way detracts 
from the looks of the bathroom shelf 
and its daily use will insure a clean, 
shining surface with the least possible 
expenditure of time and energy. The 
treatment of the marble top of the set 
bowl is a different matter. If wiped dry 
daily there will be very little deposit, 
but if stains appear they may be re- 
moved by the use of pulverized rotten 
stone or a weak solution of oxalic acid, 
which is used by marble cutters in pol 
ishing. While marble makes a beautiful 
bathroom the ease with which por- 
celain is cared for is bringing it more 
and more into use. Ilelen TH. Teeters. 


¥ I was told if a bump was well but- 
tered, the skin would not turn black and 
blue. I had little faith in the remedy, 
but happened to try it, and found that 
no mark was left. Butter is always 
within reach and my little ones have 
been saved many ugly looking marks. 


M. W. S. 


% An important point in breadmaking 
which Mrs Kretschmar does not make 
quite plain (Goop HousreKrepinc for 
July) is to add flour in small quantities 
in “working up” the sponge, and work 
it as much as possible each time flour is 
added. In this way the non-sticking 
point is reached with much finer, softer 
dough than if the flour were added in 
larger quantities. Mrs R. G. D. 


¥ The writer of the paragraph in regard 
to neighbors being “robbers” did not 
state the case too strongly. She em- 
phasized only one phase of the situation, 
however, that is the theft of time. There 
are neighbors who are guilty of taking 
from others more material things. They 
are those who will borrow an egg or a 
cupful of food and forget to return it. 
They will borrow your tools and some- 
times dishes and fail to return them till 
called on, and sometimes return them 
battered or broken. T know a woman 
who thinks it right to borrow her neigh- 
hor’s best broom and use it in the yard. 
She is a woman of some intelligence, too. 
Her husband occupies a prominent posi- 
tion, and they are considered among the 
best people of the community. An 
acquaintance of mine, a bright little 
woman, who had been a teacher, resolved 
when she went to housekeeping neither 
to borrow nor “drop in” on her neigh- 


bor at all hours. She kept her resolve, 
but it made for her the reputation of 
being “queer,” and caused some of her 
neighbors to so far forget that they were 
well bred, as to question her servants 
in regard to her home life. If more 
women would take this vttitude it would 
cease to be queer, and there would be 
fewer women saying they have no time 
to read and study or rest. Most women 
have yet to learn the value of minutes. 


J. T. M. 


¥ A large, circular platter began its 
rounds on the arrival of the salad 
course, and its arrangement was a 
surprise to the writer. I could see two 
piles of string beans on opposite sides of 
the platter, balanced by two piles of 
halved tomatoes, all of them set among 
the tender greenery of the lettuce, but 
I was not prepared for the bowl of 
dressing in the middle of the platter, 
half buried im the crisp leaves. The 
bowl was low, so as not to be noticeable 
until close at hand. Thus the eater had 
his choice of tomato or string bean salad. 
with the dressing right at hand. J. 


*# A Philadelphia girl had an inspiration 
for her October 31 party last year. This 
was a cobweb party, changed to fit the 
requirements of Halloween. She took 
cords of different shades and colors, one 
for each guest, and wound them over 
furniture, doorways, et cetera, through 
the different rooms on the lower floor. At 
one end of each string she tied an enve- 
lope containing a “fortune.” The red, 
vellow and brown cords, with all the 
varying tints of these colors, had for- 
tunes for the men, while white, blue and 
green, turquoise, emerald and the like 
denoted the envelopes for the girls. All 
cords began in the drawing room, where 
each fortune hunter selected his or her 
own according to faney. Although the 
cords were never knotted or tied in any 
way, the maze and tangle was so dense 
at times that the sport of the evening 
lasted a good two hours. No one was 
allowed to touch the fate thread of 
another player. This regulation added 
greatly to the diffieulty and the fun. 
The fortunes were concocted in the fer- 
tile brain of the hostess. When all the 
envelopes had been discovered the young 
people assembled and the prophecies were 
read aloud. An amusing little trick was 
perpetrated by the girls upon the men. 
One of the girls appeared in the parlor 
costumed as a gypsy and offered with 
much ceremony to tell each young man 
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the name of his future helpmate. She 
dealt out cards or shook the grounds in 
a teacup, making many calculations 
which meant nothing whatever and ask- 
ing various questions. Each man in 
turn received a sealed envelope which he 
was warned not to open until the for- 
tune telling was over. When the enve- 
lopes were finally opened each man found 
his own name upon a card preceded by 
the word “Mrs.” 


¥ I always save all bacon rinds (cut them 
off before boiling the bacon), wash thor- 
oughly and keep in a glass preserving 
jar. They are delicious for seasoning 
greens in cooking and form an added 
zest to fricasseed chicken. N. N. 


¥ For one who crochets, and knows the 
annoyance of having the spool of cotton 
roll about the floor, where 

it tangles and becomes 

soiled, the simple little 

spool holder in the illus- 

tration will fill a long 

felt want. Procure a 

pone strong wire hairpin, and 
pinch it together at the 

top, making a leop by 

which the holder is hung from a button 
on the wearer’s shirt waist; about three- 
quarters of an inch from the ends, bend 
the points in, and these points can be 
sprung into the ends of the spool, which 
hangs in such a way that it unwinds 
easily with every move of the crochet 


hook. M. T. R. 


# The breakfast cereal has become 
almost universal, and is made in a won- 
derful variety of forms, yet occasionally 
palls on the appetite. An attractive 
novelty to use in connection with it is 
this: Slice oranges or bananas or ap- 
ples into small bits and mix them in with 
the cereal just before serving. Some- 
times these fruits may be run through 
a coarse grater instead of being cut. The 
fruit is added without cooking. H. TL. 
Sampson. 


¥ Don’t face a strong electric light when 
reading. This is carelessly done by 
many people, and is the cause of much 
trouble with the eves. A wealthy friend 
of mine has a thirty-two candle power 
electric light in his study. Becoming 
deeply interested in a novel, he read for 
several hours with the light shining 
squarely into his eyes and upon the 
printed page. The next day his eyes 
were terribly inflamed and swollen. An 
oculist of high repute was called in and 
found both eyes in a most serious con- 


dition, complete blindness being threat- 
ened. After a course of several weeks’ 
treatment in a darkened room my 
friend’s eyes were partly restored to 
health, but will never again be as good 
as before. S. S.C. 

¥ A lady whose receptions, though sim- 
ple, are far more enjoyable than similar 
entertainments usually are, gives this as 
a reason for their suecess: “When a 
party breaks up, I study the parlor and 
make note of the confusion into which 
interested groups have thrown chairs 
and cushions, footstools and pillows. I 
pereeive that this is not disorder, but 
an unconscious effort to promote com- 
fort and conversation. On the next occa- 
sion of opening my house I reproduce 
the disarrangement, and the inanimate 
objects create an atmosphere of soeiabil- 
ity before the guests arrive.” J. D. Y. 


¥ What is called “hawthorn china,” 
which collectors value so highly, has not 
hawthorn blossoms upon it at all, as | 
find, but the plum blossom. In Chinese 
and Japanese flower designs one can tell 
the cherry blossom from the plum blos- 
som by the indentation at the end of the 
cherry petal. Florence Peltier. 

¥ Our neighbor had unexpected guests, 
three lively young nieces, coming in 
without warning to spend a few days. 
ler own family consisted of herself, 
sister, and three sons. The weather 
proved so stormy as to keep them in- 
doors, so we at once determined to do 
our share in entertaining the young 
folks. The following day we invited the 
whole houschold in for the evening. We 
had thought of ecards for part of the 
entertainment, but soon discovered that 
two of the ladies were not familiar with 
them. There are four members of our 
own family, and we invited our neigh- 
hors on the other side, a gay young mar- 
ried couple. As we talked it over at 
dinner that night the Bright Mind at 
our table flashed out, “I have it, blind 
euchre and prizes.” This is how we 
plaved it: The cards are dealt as usual 
and the trumyn turned. Then without 
looking at the eards, holding them face 
downward, each plays out his eard back- 
ward, not knowing what it is until it, 
lies on the table. There proved to be 
enough good players at each table to 
know to whom the tricks eame; and as 
in this game the winning of a trick is 
entirely luck, and not a matter of play- 
ing, all was fair and chances were even. 
If the trump is a good enough one to 
take up, the discard must be made 
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without looking at the cards; of course 
this produces some very funny results. 
The prizes, laid on a table for selection 
by the winners, consisted of a book, a 
fancy basket, a small shaving glass 
framed in iron, with an iron chain 
(bought at a bargain sale for one- 
fourth its value), a lace collar, box of 
candy, and a big china cat. For refresh- 
ments we had cold cider, Seotch cakes, 
hot wafers and nuts. Natalie Bell. 


¥ At a charming home in Los Angeles 
each guest entering the dining room has 
brought to her-a light Japanese tray on 
which are a napkin, two teaspoons, a 
fork and a glass of water. This obvi- 
ates the necessity of holding plate, cup 
and saucer and napkin in the hands as 
one sometimes has to do. Delta, 


¥ At a dinner given in New York, the 
hostess served at the last course a plate 
of raisins and nuts. The raisins, 
although a fine fruit, had not been 
stripped of any of their wood, and they 
appeared among a medley of stieks. 
During the last social fifteen minutes at 
the table the guests were invited to de- 
sign anything odd or nearly like nature 
from the raisin sticks. ‘The result was 
a queer array of snakes, walking sticks, 
birds’ nests, a erown, easels, turtles, 
owls and animals which had to be tick- 
eted for the benefit of the uninitiated. 
Prizes of charming bonbonnieres were 
given to the lady and gentleman who 
obtained the most lifelike or most gro- 
tesque objects from the raisin” stieks. 


¥ Supplementing the article in the May 
Goon on the making of 
small faney eakes at home, I would like 
to suggest the use of liqueurs in flavor- 
ing and coloring the frostings. The 
most delicate colors and the most deli- 
cious and unusual flavors may be ob- 
tained in this way: Make the regular 
boiled frosting, add to it any desired 
ingredient, as cocoanut, chopped nuts, 
candied fruits, raisins, ete, then flavor 
with creme de menthe for green, creme 
xvette for violet, or abricotini for a del- 
iecate pink. Each of these may be 
decorated with candied flowers to match. 
On the green the erystallized mint leaves 
may be used, on the violet crystallized 
violets, and on the pink ervstallized rose 
leaves, or they may be used with con- 
trasting colors, as one prefers. The most 
attractive point in the use of the liqueurs 
is the unusual flavor, because the colors 
can be had simply by the use of coloring 
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matters, but these associate the proper 
eolor and flavor, making a_ pleasing 
variety and change from the long estab- 
lished routine. Bb. C. J. 


¥ An old lady told me once how to re- 
move mildew from white goods by a 
safe and sure method, that is simplicity 
itself. Rub lard on the stained parts 
of the garment, and spread in the sun, 
being careful to bring in nights, so no 
dew or rain shall fall upon them, leave 
out so for a week, and then wash in the 
usual manner, and all the stains will 
disappear. This process cannot injure 
the finest goods. Acids are very apt to 
remove mildew, goods and everything, as 
many have found to their sorrow. C. R. 


¥ ITow many people know the wonderful 
improvement nuts make in chicken 
salad¢ This recipe appeals to my palate 
as no other I ever tried: One chicken 
(small), eut in cubes or one can of boned 
chicken, one cup of celery cut in cubes, 
one cup of English walnut meats. The 
dressing is made of the yellows of four 
eggs, six tablespoons of vinegar, two 
tablespoons of sugar, one teaspoon of 
mustard (dry), one teaspoon of salt, one 
pinch of red pepper. Cook together in 
double boiler until thick, add one table- 
spoon of butter. Strain and when cool 
stir in two cups of whipped cream, 
J. d. A. 

¥ Our pumpkin party was a suecess. We 
decorated square, white cards with a 
huge pumpkin. The hostess who can- 
not draw can cut a very presentable 
pumpkin from orange paper and paste 
it on the ecards. We wrote on each ecard: 
“The mammoth pumpkin will be on 
exhibition at Mrs B’s from 1 to 11 pm 
next Thursday. You are cordially in- 
vited to come and guess its weight.” 
We got the largest pumpkin we could 
tind and a collection of medium-sized 
ones. We made a record of the weight, 
the length and the girth of the big 
pumpkin. We carefully eut it open 
lengthwise, scooped it out and counted 
the seeds. We then filled it with saw- 
dust and buried in it inexpensive sou- 
venirs—orange-hued penwipers, needle- 
hooks, pineushions, ete, wrapped in 
paper. We set the pumpkin on a mat 
of leaves on a small table and labeled 
“hands off.” Each guest was given a 
ecard with a pencil attached, to reeord 
his guesses. Pumpkin-shaped paper 
weights, inkstands, emery bags and blot- 
ters pleased the prize-winners. The 
rest of the evening was spent in carving 
jack-o’-lanterns from pumpkins. The 
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guest may be required to write a recipe 
for pumpkin pie, which will bring forth 
some wonderful flights of fancy. The 
supper was served from pumpkin dishes. 
Select round, deep pumpkins with a 
stem, choosing those of a pretty color, 
any shape; saw off the tops even so they 
may be put back on the pumpkins as 
lids, scoop out and line with parchment 
paper. Mrs W. A. Harvey. 


¥A busy mother found that her two- 
years-old boy kept her hands too full 
when she was trying to do her own house- 
work, so she adopted a way by which the 
little chap could be left alone for min- 
utes at a time safe and happy. She 
opened her large box couch, put in a few 
sofa pillow and playthings and then sect 
baby down in their midst. One of the 
advantages of the couch over the usual 
barricade of chairs or an ordinary baby 
pen is the fact that it keeps the child 
away from the drafts and vitiated air 


of the floor. E. A. B. 


® Having to put up a luncheon on short 
notice and having no cooked meat, I 
used a nice fat rabbit which had soaked 
over night in salted water. I took the 
thick fleshy parts of the back, sliced the 
meat from the bones, pounded it, dipped 
it in cream, then in flour, and then fried 
it. It proved a success and is considered 
as good as chicken by those who have 
tried it. I. ] 


¥ Our children are very fond of turn- 
ing our bits of bright-colored wools into 
soft, pretty balls for the babies. Take 
a circular piece of pasteboard, about six 
inches in diameter, and cut a hole in 
the center aboué one and one-half inches 
in diameter. Place a short piece of 
strong string round the hole, letting 
the two ends hang over, as shown in the 


first diagram. The hole is represented 
by a, the pasteboard by 5, and the string 
by c. These ends must be kept together 
until the ball is made. Now begin to 
wind the wool over and over the band of 
pasteboard, mingling the different colors 
at random. It makes no difference 
whether the pieces are long or short. 
but as soon as one is finished, leave its 
ends hanging and start another. When 


the pasteboard is well covered with a 
fat, soft cushion of wool, insert the 
points of some sharp scissors underneath 
the wool and cut all round the extreme 
outer edge of the pasteboard, as shown 
in the second diagram, in which a repre- 
sents the rim where scissors are inserted, 
and } the hanging ends. The wool will 
spring up into a fluffy mass. Tie the 
two original ends of string tightly to- 
gether, and pull the whole thing out of 
its cardboard frame. Trim off the un- 
even ends to make the shape perfectly 
symmetrical, and the result will be a 
very. pretty multi-colored ball. The 
explanations may sound complicated, but 
the actual making is very simple, and 
if the older folks do the starting and 
the finishing off, the little fingers can 
easily wind on the wools that make the 
body of the ball. M. L. 


¥ Those who enjoy cold tea on a railway 
journey need only provide themselves 
with a package of dry tea and a bottle, 
as it can be made quite as well with 
cold water as with hot by standing 
longer, a fact that seems to be but little 
known, but should be passed along when 
traveling, T. C. 

¥ A Swedish woman gave me a new idea 
for preserving parsley for winter use, 
which I will repeat for the benefit of 
others. Seeing the parsley in my gar- 
den she begged for a bunch, explaining 
that she had just used the last of her 
year’s supply. I questioned her and she 
told me that she always picked a large 
supply in summer, put it in a jar with 
plenty of salt sprinkled on each layer, 
and it kept perfectly and was much 
nicer for soups, ete, than when dried in 
the usual way. D. 


¥ TI have tried a new style of preparing 
apples to be served with roast goose. 
Two cups of white stock are required, 
and bay leaf, a level saltspoon of salt 
and a little pepper are added for season- 
ing. Let simmer for twenty minutes 
and strain. Pare and core as many tart 
apples as desired and place them in the 
bottom of a granite pan, pour the stock 
over, then cover and simmer until the 
apples are tender when pierced with a 
fork. Carefully remove them from the 
stock and set aside to eool. Blanch two 
cups of chestnuts and chop them fine; 
add to the stock with four teaspoons of 
cither currant or white grape jelly and 
a trifle of paprika. Set the apples again 
in the pan and pour over them the pre- 
pared stock, taking care to fill in com- 
pletely the little cavities. Bake in the 
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oven for ten or fifteen minutes. The 
quantity of stock mentioned is sutlicient 
for ten apples. Mrs T. C. C. 


¥If one cannot obtain catgut for 
stringing beads or finds that it is too 
difficult to tie with any success, dental 
floss may be used instead. In purchasing 
beads of a jeweler, insist on having them 
restrung with the catgut, or violin 
string, since jewelers are able to manip- 
ulate the knot very easily. Beads are 
becoming so valuable, some costing as 
high as five dollars for a single bead, 
that no one thinks of threading them 
on common thread. Mary Taylor Ross. 


¥ One of the best housekeepers I know 
always puts a handful of tissue paper 
torn into shreds in the bottom of her 
eooky jar. She says it allows air to 
pass through, keeping the cookies fresh 
and crisp in the muggiest sort of 
weather, when mildew stands ready to 
attack all bread stuffs, I. G. C. 


¥# In making crullers I thought of put- 
ting in chocolate as an experiment. 
They were delicious. This is my recipe: 
Two eggs beaten till creamy; then beat 
in one cup of sugar, and add for shorten- 
ing one tablespoon of soft butter, a 
square of grated chocolate and a level 
tablespoon of cinnamon. Mix well, then 
add two-thirds of a cup of sweet milk, 
three cups of flour sifted with two level 
teaspoons of baking powder. Roll out 
one-fourth of an inch thick and cook in 
a kettle of smoking hot lard. Drop on 
crumpled paper. When they are done a 
golden brown, the paper absorbs the 
grease. While still hot roll in powdered 


sugar. Mrs T. C. C. 


¥ A certain old-fashioned mother who 
knows what is good to eat saves the 
water in which corned beef is boiled, 
and eats with bread, like gravy. It is 
a trifle salty, but possesses a keen relish 
for many people, especially children. J. 


¥ A friend of mine who always seems to 
know the best way to do things, told me 
how she prepares pineapples for canning. 
Instead of laboriously paring the prickly 
fruit, or slicing it and then removing its 
hard rind, she quarters the pineapple 
lengthwise. From each quarter she first 
removes the core, then with a sharp- 
pointed knife marks its surface into 
small dice, and_ slices them off. 
When it is sliced as close as possible, 
she removes the rest of the pulp with a 
spoon, and the fruit is ready to cook. 
She has taken the pineapple from the 


shell instead of the shell from the pine- 
apple. Lf this is done in the evening, 
add two cups of sugar to each quart of 
fruit, and let it stand over night in a 
covered jar. In the morning drain, and 
when the syrup is boiling add the pine- 
apple and do not cook too long. E. L.’ 


¥ The most important thing to insure 
success in making bias folds for trim- 
ming is to get a true bias; otherwise 
they will twist. Then select a long, 
firm measure the desired width, such as 
a whalebone or paper knife. Cut the 
bias bands wide enough to fit exactly 


around the measure, fold over it and 
whip the edges together, being careful 
not to draw the stitches too tight. Whip 
a few stitches, then slip the measure 
almost out, whip a few inches more and 
slip the measure again. You will find 
you can make yards and yards of folds 
exactly the same width, quite as nice 
and much less expensive than you can 
buy. I find it convenient to fold or 
wind the bands lightly as I slip them 
off the measure. This prevents curls 
and tangles. When all are finished I 
press them with a hot iron and remove 
the stitches if they show through. 


Mrs J. C. 8S. 


¥ At an afternoon reception which I 
attended, vines of all kinds and in as 
great lengths as could be obtained, were 
used to decorate the reception hall and 
adjoining rooms. The portieres had 
been removed, and from the rods de- 
pended vines, which were artistically 
looped back to allow room to pass. Win- 
dows, doors and other available points 
were used as decorative centers and had 
vines trained over them. The stair 
banister and newel post were garlanded 
with vines. In the dining room the 
same scheme was carried out; that is, 
there were vines everywhere in evidence. 
The effect of the whole was charming. 


K. E. M. 


¥ When my little boy is ill he cannot 
take milk combinations and only broths 
or clear soups agree with him. I was 
quite puzzled one day after preparing 
a broth and needing it immediately, 
to know how to get rid of the floating 
fat which skimming would not re- 
move fully enough for a delicate diges- 
tion. Finally I hit on a plan which, if 
a little tedious, made a perfectly whole- 
some broth possible. When the fat was 
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broken by the bubbling at the surface I 
plunged the small end of a funnel into 
the broth, and removed it from the fire. 
The top was undisturbed and the liquid 
from the bottom of the saucepan rushing 
into the funnel made it pessible for me 
to fill a cup with pure broth by means 
of a spoon or small ladle. <A. B.S. 

** Another way of removing the fat from 
hot broth, Mrs S., is to absorb it with 
fresh tissue paper. Lay one piece after 
another flat on the surface of the soup, 
leaving a corner turned to hold it by, 
and removing each piece as soon as 
saturated with the fat. The small por- 
tion to be served can very quickly be 
prepared in this way. Editor. 

¥ The garment sold in our shops as a 
kimono is, in reality, not at all the 
Japanese gown it is called after. The 
genuine kimono has flowing sleeves, 
ending in square pockets in which my 
lady stows away her fan and other arti- 
cles. It would be worth while for those 
intending to wear Japanese costume at 
fairs and elsewhere to buy a kimono at 
a Japanese shop, where one can be ob- 
tained for so little as one dollar and 
seventy-five cents—in the larger cities, 
at least—and thus have the satisfaction 
of wearing the real article, and not its 
wrapper-like imitation. The 0bi—sash— 
may also be obtained, and the courteous 
Japanese clerk will explain how it 
should be looped at the back instead of 
tied in an immense bow and _ looking 
utterly ridiculous to those familiar with 
the Japanese costume. Florence Peltier. 


¥ Cut chrysanthemums I have kept for 
weeks, simply by adding a tablespoon of 
vinegar to each pint of water. Nip the 
stems every day or two. P. A. N. 


¥ Pea soup can be made much better of 
the whole dried green peas than of the 
split peas which are ordinarily used. In 
fact, the green pea soup is delicious. It 
is made much the same way, but requires 
rather longer cooking. I take a cup of 
peas and soak them in plenty of cold 
water over night. Then drain and rinse 
thoroughly and put on to cook in three 
pints of cold water and simmer three or 
four hours, or until soft enough to press 
easily through the wire strainer. Press 
through with a wooden spoon and return 
the soup to the stove; thicken with one 
tablespoon of flour and the same of butter 
(which have been previously cooked 
together), season generously with salt, 
pepper and paprika (or cayenne), and 
add hot water to make it the right con- 


. 


sistency. It should be thick and rich; 
but not a porridge. Served with crou- 
tons, this is delicious. This amount will 
make tive or six platefuls. Serena. 

¥ When a baby raises a vicious wail it 
is more likely that his knees are cold 
than that his temper is hot. The active 
little creatures so easily kick their cloth- 
ing loose. <A little rubbing or toasting 
before an open fire will relieve baby 
and his audience. C. D. C. 


¥ While in Paris recently I asked a 
noted French chef the secret of always 
securing a tender steak in a Parisian 
restaurant; he told me they were inva- 
riably treated in the following manner: 
Put on a large platter three or four 
tablespoons of olive oil. Upon this pour 
one-half as much vinegar as you have 
oil. Lay the steak upon this and place 
in the refrigerator for at least four 
hours before broiling, turning it every 
half hour. I have tried this with the 
most satisfactory result. Eleanor Mar- 
chant. 


¥ When pouring Turkish coffee I put 
one drop of vanilla extract in the bottom 
of each cup. This is the Syrian fashion 
and is most excellent. Delta. 


¥ At a late autumn dinner wheat and 
dried grasses imparted a festive air to 
the spread. A miniature sheaf of wheat 
surrounded by a wreath of the grasses, 
which had been fastened together by 
fine wire, formed the simple but effect- 
ive centerpiece. At each plate was a 
particularly fine head of wheat stuck 
through slits cut in a visiting card, 
which was used for name ecard. When 
employing such material, care must be 
taken not to use too great a quantity in 
any one design or the effect will be 
heavy. Katherine EF. Megee. 


Discoveries 
By Butter Bowman 


Little drops of knowledge, 
Little grains of sense 
Solve the mighty problem 
Of the home expense. 


IIlad the little leakage 
Earlier been checked, 

Then the mighty vessel 
Never had been wrecked. 


Thus the little trifles 
Make the sum of life— 

Making home an Eden 
Or an endless strife. 


ry 


T seems only fair that someone should 

take the trouble to plan a suitable 

Thanksgiving dinner for those men 
who are thrown upon their own 
resources on the day that one always 
associates with family gatherings, a 
dinner equally available, too, for fami- 
lies. In getting the desired effect, much 
will depend upon the quality and the 
proper laying of 


menu should be a skillful combination ot 
what may be termed the national dishes 
with others especially liked by men, and 
above all do not neglect the brown 
November nut. 
MENU 
Oyster cocktail 
Oxtail soup 
Young turkey Cranberry jelly 


the cloth, An 
ideal bachelor’s 
dinner ele- 
gant, but rather 
severe in ap- 
pointments. 
Handsome dam- 
ask gives ele- 
gance to a table, 
even when the 
decoration is 
very simple. 
Yellow color ef- 
fects are al- 
ways satisfac- 
tory, and they 


are particularly 
brilliant when 
used with artificial light. The echrys- 
anthemum is the king of November 
flowers. It is astonishing how deco- 
rative even a few of these splendid 
Japanese blossoms are. Use a_ fiat 
silver bowl filled with yellow chrysan- 
themums for a centerpiece. Light the 
dining room and table with clear wax 
candles shaded with candle shades made 
of artificial chrysanthemums. The 


THE PASTRY STRIPS OF THE MENU 


BACHELORS RECEIVE THEIR “HELPS” BY Lor 


Chestnut boulettes 
Mashed potatoes 
Olives Salted Radishes 
Sweetbreads with Madeira in chafing-dish 
Lettuce salad with French dressing 
Cheese croquettes Pastry strips 
Pumpkin fanchonettes 
Orange ice Old-fashioned hickory 
nut cakes Black coffee 
Roasted chestnuts 


After the soup is removed, 
the butler should pass a tray 
on which are numbered 
tickets. Each guest takes 
one. Immediately the tur- 
key is brought in “deco- 
rated” with corresponding 
tickets, each cut being 
numbered. This is an un- 
usual “turkey raffle,’ and 
the matching of numbers is 
sure to occasion a_ great 
deal of interest and amuse- 
ment, 


Baked tomatoes_ 


t 
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The introduction of the 
chafing-dish to prepare the 
entree would give to this 
jolly little dinner an air 
of bon-camaraderie, provided 
the host is a clever manip- 
ulator of it. The chafing- 
dish is often tricky, and one 
needs to guard well against 
failure or awkward delay. 
The fanchonette or individ- 
ual pumpkin pie is a con- 
venient way in which to 
present an old friend under 
a new name. The recipe for the 
orange ice is an exceptionally delicious 
one. It is attractively served in 
paper ice cups covered with arti- 
ficial flowers. At any dinner the 
demitasse of coffee should be so _per- 
fect as to leave nothing to be desired. 
Many men take pride in preparing such 
a cup of coffee at the table. To make a 
successful cup of coffee only a few short 
rules need be observed. First secure an 
up-to-date coffee pot, planned to make 
drip coffee. Science says never boil 
coffee. Use pulverized coffee and freshly 
boiling water. Here are some of the 
recipes used in the menu: 
Salted Nuts 

A mixture of almonds, filberts and 
walnuts salted is a good combination. 
The filberts are blanched, as are the 
almonds, but the skin is not removed 
from the walnuts. 


READY TO DRIP THE COFFEE 
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CHESTNUT BOULETTES 


Orange Ice 

Put one pint of water and one and 
one-half cups of sugar on to boil; chip 
the yellow rind of three oranges, add to 
the syrup, boil five minutes, and stand 
away to cool. Peel eight nice, juicy 
oranges and one lemon, cut them in 
halves, take out the seeds and squeeze 
out all the juice; mix with the syrup, 
strain through a cloth and freeze. It 
may be necessary to add a little sugar. 
This will depend upon the sweetness of 
the oranges. 


Cheese Croquettes 
One cup of grated cheese, whites of 
four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, pinch 
of red pepper, two drops of Worcester- 
shire sauce. Mix cheese and whites of 
eggs, beat well. Make into shapes, roll 
in bread crumbs and let stand for an 
hour or two in a cold place. Fry them 
just before serving. 
Sweetbreads with 
Fresh Mushrooms 
Wash well two 
pairs of sweetbreads. 
Put them boil- 
ing water, add one 
bay leaf, a sprig of 
parsley, a teaspoon 
of salt and  one- 
fourth teaspoon of 
pepper; cover and 
simmer for thirty 
minutes, then throw 
them into cold 
water, changing the 
water to cool them 
quickly. When the 
sweetbreads are cold 
pick them in small 
pieces, rejecting all 
skin. Drain them 
free from water and 
put in a bowl. Now 
peel two pounds of 
meadow mushrooms, 
cut them with a 
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silver knife into quarters and throw into 
a bowl] of cold water. Make one-fourth 
pound of butter into four balls, put one- 
half of it into the chafing-dish; when 
melted drain the mushrooms, put them 
into the hot butter, cover and cook very 
slowly for ten minutes; add the sweet- 
breads, cover again for ten minutes; 
then add one-half pint of thick cream, 
the remainder of the butter, a teaspoon 
of salt, one-half teaspoon of white pep- 
per; stir carefully until hot; add four 
tablespoons of Madeira wine and serve. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
sweetbreads and mushrooms are only 
creamed at the table, the entire prepara- 
tion being made previously in the 
kitchen. 
Chestnut Boulettes 

Mix one cup of mashed chestnuts, 
two egg yolks beaten slightly, two table- 
spoons of cream, one tablespoon of 
sugar, one-eighth teaspoon of salt, one 
teaspoon: of sherry. When cool fold in 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff, form 
into small balls, crumb, egg, crumb 
again, fry in hot fat. 
Pumpkin Fanchonettes 

Mix one and one-half cups of stewed 
pumpkin very dry, with two cups of 
milk, one beaten egg, a large half cup 
of brown sugar, one teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon each of salt and 
ginger. Line individual tins’ with 
pastry and bake in a slow oven until 
brown on top. 
Old-Fashioned Hickory Nut Cake 

Of all the nut cakes there is none 
better than this old-fashioned one. 
Cream together one and one-half cups 
of fine granulated or pulverized sugar 
and one-half cup of butter. Add three- 
fourths of a cup of sweet milk, two and 
one-half cups of flour sifted with two 
teaspoons of baking powder and one cup 
of hickory nut meats dredged lightly 
with flour. Lastly add one-half tea- 
spoon of vanilla and fold in the whites 
of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 


The Berry of Good Cheer 
By Mary Foster Sniper 


“A bushel of cranberries! What in 
the world will you do with them?’ a 
young matron exclaimed; “they are so 
bitter!” 

“But not an unpleasant bitter unless 
they are cooked in tin,” her friend 
replied. “When that happens they are 
unfit for food, but properly cooked, they 
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are the most delicious of all acid fruits, 
and this too whether served with meats 
or in any of the delicious dessert dishes 
the up-to-date cook is so fond of making 
with them. Try them and be convinced.” 
Accordingly, here are the favorite 
recipes which were given: 
Cranberry Jelly 

Add one cup of water to one quart of 
cranberries and cook until the fruit is 
quite soft; strain through a jelly bag, 
add one pound of granulated sugar, boil 
fifteen minutes longer and set in a cold 
place until firm. This may be poured 
into a fancy mold or into dainty 
individual molds. For the latter egg 
cups do very nicely. A shallow square 
or oblong enameled pan is also very 
nice for molding cranberry jelly, as it 
may then be easily cut into blocks and 
piled log cabin fashion on a glass plate. 
The rich ruby translucent squares form 
a beautiful color note on the Thanks- 
giving table. 
Cranberry Sauce 

Stew one quart of cranberries in one 
pint of water until the skins burst, then 
add one pint of granulated sugar, and 
simmer for twenty minutes longer. This 
may be molded like jelly. The addition 
of another small cup of water will make 
a delicious sauce for luncheon or tea, 
Cranberries Baked 

In a deep dish put one quart of cran- 
berries and sufficient water to cover 
them. Cover the dish, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven until the berries 
are soft. Then stir in two cups of 
sugar, and bake fifteen minutes longer. 
Serve cold. 
Steamed Cranberry Pudding 

Cream together one-half cup of butter 
and one cup of sugar, add gradually one 
cup of milk, and one and one-half pints 
of flour in which have been sifted three 
teaspoons of baking powder and one tea- 
spoon of salt. Lastly, stir in two well- 
beaten eggs and two cups of cranberries 
dredged with flour, Turn into a but- 
tered mold, cover closely, and steam 
two hours. Serve hot with sweet sauce. 
Cranberry Pudding No 2 

Sift together one pint of flour, half a 
teaspoon of salt, and three teaspoons of 
baking powder. Add milk to make a 
soft batter, stir in one cup of stiff rich 
cranberry sauce, and steam for one hour 
and a half. Serve with a cranberry 
sauce made as follows: Into one quart 
of boiling water stir one pint of gran- 
ulated sugar, and cook over the fire until 
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thoroughly dissolved. Then add one 
quart of sound crushed cranberries, cook 
for five or ten minutes, strain through a 
colander to remove the skins, and serve 
at once. 
Cranberry Fritters 

Beat one egg thoroughly and stir it 
into one and one-half cups of milk, add 
one tablespoon of sugar and one cup of 
flour in which has been sifted one tea- 
spoon of baking powder. When well- 
mixed stir in one eup of thick rich 
cranberry sauce, and drop in spoonfuls 
on a hot buttered gridiron. Brown very 
lightly, and serve with butter and pow- 
dered sugar. 
Cranberry Patties 

Line patty pans with rich paste, and 
bake till done in a hot oven. When 
baked remove from the oven and let 
cool. Fill with rich jellied cranberry 
sauce, and spread with a meringue made 
with the white of one egg and half a 
cup of powdered sugar. Put in a cool 
even until a pale straw color. 
Cranberry Tart 

Line a deep pie dish with rich paste 
and fill it with jellied cranberry sauce. 
Put several inch strips of puff paste, 
lattice-fashion, across the top, twist a 
narrower strip around the edge, and 
bake in a hot oven. 
Cranberry Frappe 

Boil one quart of cranberries in one 
pint of water until the skins _ burst, 
strain, and add two eups of granulated 
sugar and the juice of two lemons; 
freeze to a mush, using equal parts of 
ice and salt. 
Cranberries with Raisins 

Make rich cranberry sauce, and for 
every pound of cranberries (measured 
before cooking) allow one cup of raisins 
which have been steeped until tender 
in a very little boiling water. 
Cranberries with Citron 

Cook three cups of citron (pared and 
diced) in water to cover until tender. 
Add one cup of cranberries, two cups 
of granulated sugar, and cook twenty 
minutes longer. 
Cranberries with Apples 

Cook equal parts of cranberries and 
apples together; when done, press 
through a colander, flavor with lemon 
juice, and sweeten to taste. 
Cranberry Pie 

Mix well together one pint of chopped 
cranberries, one and one-half cups of 
granulated sugar, one cup of molasses, 


one-half cup of water, and one table- 
spoon of flour. Bake in two rich crusts. 
Cranberry and Raisin Pie 

Chop finely together two cups of 
cranberries aud one cup of raisins; add 
two cups of sugar, one cup of water, 
and a little flour sprinkled over the ber- 
ries. Bake in two crusts in a deep 
pie tin. 
Cranberry Roll 

Cream together a tablespoon of butter 
and one cup of sugar, add half a cup of 
water, and two cups of flour, with a 
rinech of salt and a dash of nutmeg. 
Beat until smooth, then add another cup 
of flour in which a tablespoon of baking 
powder has been sifted, and roll the 
dough out to an inch in_ thickness. 
Spread the dough with rich cranberry 
sauce or jelly, roll up, place it on a plate, 
and steam three hours, or it may be tied 
in a cloth and boiled for two hours. 
Serve with sweet sauce. 
Cranberryade 

Cook one quart of cranberries wit 
one quart of water for half an hour, 
then strain through a jelly bag. Meas- 
ure, and allow one pound of loaf sugar 
to every pint of juice. Boil to a rich 
syrup, and seal in bottles or small jars. 
One tablespoon to a small glass of water 
makes a delicious drink. 
Spiced Cranberries 

Boil together three and a half pounds 
of brown sugar, two cups of vinegar, two 
tablespoons each of ground allspice and 
cinnamon, and one tablespoon of ground 
cloves. To this syrup add five pounds 
of cranberries, and simmer slowly for 
two hours. Keep in a stone jar, closely 
covered, 
Cranberry Olives 

Spread slices of roast turkey, chicken 
or veal with rich cranberry sauce, sprin- 
kle with grated bread crumbs, a little 
minced celery, and some little bits of 
butter, season delicately, roll up, and 
fasten with tiny skewers, or tie. Dip 
in melted butter, roll in seasoned crumbs, 
and brown lightly in a quick oven. 


A rich jellied cranberry sauce makes 
a handsome and delicious receptacle for 
ehicken and celery salad. Mold in a 
plain border mold, or by setting a 
smaller bowl inside of a plain mold of 
the size desired. Nearly fill the smaller 
mold or bow] with cold water, and pour 
the cranberry sauce between the two. 
Turn out carefully just before it is to 
be served, and fill the center with 
chicken salad. 
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Various Turkey Stuffings 
By Frances E. Peck 

Liver and Chestnut 

Cover two pounds of calf’s liver with 
a good cooking wine (claret is satisfac- 
tory), and simmer for two hours. Set 
away in the wine until cold. At the 
same time simmer a quart of blanched 
chestnuts in water containing the juice 
of a large sour orange and a bay leaf. 
Grate the liver or run through the meat 
chopper, and slice the chestnuts; mix 
the two lightly together, adding a secant 
cup of melted butter, a teaspoon of salt, 
a saltspoon of paprika, the zest of a 
small lemon and a pinch of grated nut- 
meg. This amount will fill, loosely, the 
body and neck of a twelve-pound turkey. 
Ceylon Stuffing 

Brown two tablespoons of butter, stir 
in two onions and one clove of garlic 
chopped fine, cook three minutes, stir 
in a teaspoon of curry dissolved in a 
tablespoon of milk, and cook three min- 
utes longer, stirring constantly. Then 
add half a pound of pork tenderloin, 
finely chopped, and cook on the back 
of the range for fifteen minutes; when 
slightly cooled, add a quart of dry, 
well-boiled rice, a teaspoon of salt (this 
to be added, if the ingredients were not 
salted when cooking), a saltspoon of 
black pepper, a scant cup of melted 
butter and two well-beaten eggs. Mix 
thoroughly and use when entirely cold. 
Mushroom and Chestnut 

Pull with a fork into flake-like pieces 
a loaf of fresh baker’s bread, dis- 
earding the crust. Add to the bread 
one pint of chestnuts, blanched, boiled 
and cut in halves, one quart of 
mushrooms, cut small with a silver 
knife, two tablespoons of finely minced 
celery, a teaspoon of salt and a 
saltspoon of white pepper; add _ three- 
quarters of a cup of melted butter and 
mix. Use no moistening other than the 
butter, as the dressing must be light and 
fluffy. 
Sausage and English Walnut 

Shell, blanch and cook for twenty min- 
utes in slightly acidulated water one 
pint of English walnut meats. Fry the 
liver of the turkey and two small onions 
finely chopped in two tablespoons of 
butter. Add nuts, liver and onions to 
one pound of nicely seasoned sausage 
meat, and use for filling the body of a 
ten-pound turkey. 
Sausage and Bread 

Cut the crust from a baker’s loaf, 
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dip lightly in cold water and crumble 
with the hands. Stir in two table- 
spoons of melted butter, half a pound 
of sausage meat, three sour apples, 
pared and cut in dice, salt and pep- 
per to taste (these two ingredients 
must be added very carefully, as the 
sausage has already been seasoned) and 
a tablespoon of finely-chopped parsley. 
A pinch of sage must be added, if the 
sausage meat lacks it. 
Polato and Bread . 

Pare raw potatoes and eut in dice 


to the amount of two cupfuls. Soak 
in cold water over night. Drain and 
dry in a towel, and saute in_ hot 


lard to a pale brown. Have ready 
an equal quantity of stale bread cubes 
and saute these in hot butter until crisp 
and brown. Mix the two ingredients, 
season with a level teaspoon of salt, a 
dusting of paprika and a dessertspoon 
of sage pulverized. 
Potato and Butternut 

Mix together thoroughly one quart of 
boiled, mashed and sifted potato, two 
quarts of soft bread crumbs, one cup 
of butternut meats, blanched and sliced 
very thin, a teaspoon of poultry sea- 
soning, a teaspoon of thyme, pulverized, 
the beaten yolks of two eggs and half 
a cup of cream. Add salt and pepper 
to taste. 
Danish Stuffing 

Grate stale bread to the amount 
of a quart, moisten with two beaten 
eggs and half a cup of melted but- 
ter. Season with a level teaspoon of 


‘salt, a saltspoon of pepper and a tea- 


spoon each of thyme, parsley and sage. 
Into this stir a large cup of well-cleaned 
eurrants. 
Chestnut Filling 


Shell seventy-five large chestnuts, 
blanch them in boiling water and 
remove the inner skin. Cook them 


in weak stock to cover, with a bay leaf, 
a teaspoon of sugar and half a teaspoon 
of salt. When tender, drain and press 
through a sieve. Add to them the mar- 
row of one bone and a tablespoon of 
butter and mix to a stiff paste. To 
cook a marrow bone, cover the ends with 
a stiff paste of flour and water, wrap 
in a cloth and simmer for three hours 
on the back of the range. 


A Bir of licorice root chewed after 
taking a bitter dose of medicine will 
neutralize the taste almost immediately. 
E. T. 
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Virginia Thanksgiving Sweets 
By Katuerine E. 


In Virginia, as in no other section of 
our country, holidays are kept with the 
fervor which characterized them in “ye 
olden times.” At such seasons, dull care 
is cast to the winds, petty grievances 
are forgotten, good fellowship reigns 
supreme, and everything, however trivial, 
which can contribute to the festivity of 
the occasion is laid hold upon. 

The approach of Thanksgiving, which 
ranks second only to Christmas, “the 
great day,” in the Old Dominion, is 
hailed with delight by young and old. 

For days beforehand, every house is 
alive with the excitement of preparation, 
and in no other place is so much doing 
as in the kitchen, for the Thanksgiving 
dinner is, as a matter of course, the 
event of the day. Not only must it 
stand for the cook’s best efforts, but it 
must be abundant; for besides the family 
and all the relatives and friends far and 
near who can be persuaded to leave their 
own boards, there are many baskets and 
trays to be filled with substantials and 
dainties and then sent to less fortunate 
homes or to tempt the appetite or cheer 
the heart of the invalid or ailing friend, 
for the Virginia housewife correc tly 
interprets and appreciates the full sig- 
nificance of the term Thanksgiving. 

The first step in the preparation for 
the feast is to concoct the sweets. Those 
who have less regard for custom may 
introduce into their Thanksgiving menus 
modern dainties to the exclusion of time- 
honored savories, but in Virginia, cus- 
tom, even in cookery, is law; so it 
happens that a full month before the 
auspicious day mistress and cook make 
ready the mincemeat for the rows of 
tempting pies, which a peep into the 
storeroom of any Virginia home on 
Thanksgiving will disclose. 

This mince, if, admittedly rich and 
taxing to a delicate digestion, as well as 
delicious to the taste, is purely Virginian 
in its origin. To make it, boil until 
tender a large beef tongue, that has lain 
in salt water over night. When cold 
remove all skin and unnecessary fat, 
then mince very fine. Separate two 
pounds of nice beef suet from the skin 
and strings which envelop it and chop 
to a fine powder; mince six pounds of 
nicely flavored tart apples; chop four 
pounds of seedless raisins and rinse the 
same quantity of dried currants through 
several waters. Mix all together, and 
add the grated rind and juice of four 


fresh lemons, four grated nutmegs, two 
teaspoons ground cloves, two tablespoons 
ground cinnamon, a few blades of mace, 
one and a half pounds white sugar, one 
pound of citron cut into shreds, and one 
pound of sweet almonds, blanched and 
pounded in a gill of rose water. Mix 
all these ingredients, and moisten with 
three pints of port wine or brandy. 
Following in the wake of the mince- 
meat is the pound cake, without which, 
according to Virginia notions, the dinner 
would be quite incomplete. Others may 
prefer the airy nothingness of angel 
food, but your Virginia gentleman, who 
has always the palate of an epicure, 
knows the satisfying qualities of the 


-more substantial cake. 


The making of the pound cake is 
undertaken only when the kitchen and 
even can be wholly devoted to the work, 
for no risks of jarring the stove and 
consequent fall of the cake must be 
taken. While the cook creams together 
the yolks of ten large eggs, one pound 
granulated sugar, one pound washed 
butter and one teaspoon each of almond 
and rose extract, her assistant whips the 
whites of the eggs to a_ stiff froth, 
which is added, alternately, with one 
pound (four cups) sifted flour, to the 
creamed mixture, and the whole beaten 
without cessation until very light, when 
it is poured into an oiled and well 
floured cake mold, covered with a paper 
cap, and put to bake in an oven that 
is barely warm. Then the heat is grad- 
ually increased until the cake is well 
risen, when the baking is accomplished 
in the usual manner. When the cake is 
cold it is thickly covered with white 
frosting, then put away in a tin cake 
box till needed. 

If the weather is cold, a fine pumpkin 
is cooked a week beforehand, and is all 
ready to be converted early, or as your 
Virginia cook would say,“soon,” Thanks- 
giving morning into one of the most 
toothsome sweets this same cook’s skill 
boasts. In the north it would be called 
pie; in Virginia, although baked in an 
under crust, it is known as pudding. 
The shapes of puff paste are baked 
empty, then filled with the following 
mixture: For every two shapes, baked 
in ordinary sized pie tins, allow four 
tablespoons pumpkin mashed fine and 
free from lumps, one cup sugar, a pinch 
of salt, one teaspoon ground cinnamon, 
one-fourth teaspoon each of ginger and 
grated nutmeg, three eggs, reserving the 
whites of two, and one pint rich milk 
and cream mixed. Beat the eggs smooth 
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and light; add the pumpkin, then the 
sugar and seasoning, and lastly the 
milk. Fill the shapes and cook in a 
steady oven until the mixture is set; 
then cover with meringue, made of the 
whipped whites and one scant tablespoon 
sugar, and brown nicely. Serve with 
brandy sauce. 

The list of Thanksgiving sweets 
would lack one of its most characteristic 
dishes were the time-honored and 
deservedly popular Indian meal pud- 
ding and its complement, a rich sauce, 
omitted. To make a Virginia meal pud- 
ding after the fashion that has come 
down from colonial days: Bring one 
quart rich milk to a boil; when cooled 
a little, stir into it one-half cup butter, 
cut into bits, two-thirds cup brown 
sugar, the grated rind and juice of one 
orange, a heaping teaspoon ground cin- 
namon and nutmeg, mixed, and a wine- 
glass of brandy. Beat eight eggs very 
light, then add to the milk mixture; stir 
all together; add eight large tablespoons 
Indian meal, and, lastly, one pound 
chopped raisins that have been well 
dredged with flour. Have ready over the 
fire a large pot of boiling water; dip 
a square pudding cloth into it; shake 
out, spread over the inside of an empty 
pan and dredge with flour; pour in the 
batter, tie firmly, leaving room for the 
pudding to swell, plaster a small lump 
of flour and water dough over the tying 
place to exclude water, drop into the 
pot of boiling water and boil steadily 
for six hours, turning frequently in the 
water. Keep close at hand a kettle of 
boiling water with which to replenish 
that in the pot as it boils away. Serve, 
as soon as it comes out of the water, 
with wine sauce. 

As an offset to this rather heavy finish 
to the Thanksgiving menu, and for the 
benefit of those whose digestive powers 
will not permit them to indulge in the 
richer sweets, something light is sure 
to be provided. Perhaps, it will assume 
the form of a mold of delicious ice 
cream; or, may be, an iced jelly, which 
is merely gelatine prepared in the usual 
way, then put into a freezer while in a 
liquid state and frozen; or, more likely 
still, the alternative sweet will tempt the 
palate in the not-to-be-resisted guise of 
a Cake Syllabub, for which Virginia 
cooks are famous. 

To make this once-eaten-never-forgot- 
ten sweet, half fill a handsome glass bowl 
with thin slices of almond sponge cake. 
Pour on sufficient white wine to dissolve 
the cake; then rub off on squares of 
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loaf sugar the yellow rind of two lemons, 
and dissolve the sugar in a pint of rich 
cream. To the juice of the lemons add 
enough powdered loaf sugar to sweeten 
it, then add it gradually to the cream. 
Whip the cream to a stiff froth, then 
pile it on the dissolved cake, heaping it 
high above the edge of the bowl. Serve 
in glass saucers with stems, 


An Indian Dinner 
By JEANNETTE YOUNG 


This is especially appropriate for 
Thanksgiving. Use a bare polished din- 
ing table, or, if that is impossible, use a 
heavy brown linen cover with deep hem. 
Lay across it two  bead-work strips 
eighteen inches wide, such as comes for 
decorative purposes, placing one length- 
wise and one crosswise and under each 
plate put a doily of canvas and bead 
work; the candelabra placed at the cor- 
ners are to have red shades and red 
candles, 

The centerpiece is an Indian pottery 
jar, filled with eagle and peacock feath- 
ers. A little bark canoe on either side 
is filled with red apples. Over the table 
is stretched a canopy of bandanna silk, 
in rich reds and tans, held to the ceiling 
by a wooden war shield and at the four 
corners by spears. 

The electric bulbs should be covered 
with red silk to give the effect of candle 
and firelight shining over all. There 
might be a gay blanket “tepee” with 
three “Indian braves” in buckskins and 
blankets, with guitar and mandolins to 
play through dinner weird and dreamy 
music, also a pretty squaw in leggins, 
brown skirt and beaded jacket to give 
away souvenirs of bead bags, belts and 
chains, Indian baskets, moccasins, tiny 
bows and arrows and little canoes. 

The china should be the old English 
ivory and blue ware, but the Chinese 
gray and white go well with this color 
idea, as well as silver and cut glass. 
With the gay picturesque coloring of the 
scene and the guests in simple gowns, 
it is a very effective dinner party. The 
ladies may dress Pilgrim fashion, in sim- 
ple gray cotton crepe gowns with fichus, 
dainty cuffs, aprons and caps of white, 
and buckled shoes, the men in gray or 
black knee breeches, doublet and hose. 

The dinner cards should be of birch 
bark. Now comes the menu, which is of 
great interest and importance also. First 
we serve oyster cocktails, perfectly 
chilled, then cream of tomato soup with 
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dainty croutons. Baked red snapper or 
salmon with oyster sauce, potato cro- 
quettes, roast turkey, cranberry sauce, 
saddle of venison, scalloped potatoes, 
roast duck, creamed asparagus, celery, 
olives, currant jelly, salted nuts, frozen 
punch, lobster salad, chicken salad, rye 
sandwiches. cheese straws, Indian suet 
pudding, brandy sauce, maple ice cream, 
bonbons, coffee. 


Creole Recipes 


By Mrs Eustis, Author of Cookery in 
Old Creole Days 

Malakoff 

Take six fresh eggs and beat the 
whites stiffly, after separating them from 
the yolks. Add a tablespoon of granu- 
lated sugar for every egg. When well 
beaten together, line a mold carefully 
with caramel syrup, sides and bottom; 
put in the whites of the eggs and close 
hermetically. Put in a pan of boiling 
water; let it boil twenty or thirty min- 
utes. You can test it by inserting the 
blade of a knife in the middle. If the 
eggs do not cling it is cooked. Reverse 
it very carefully, without breaking its 
form, in a dish. Make a nice soft cus- 


tard with the yolks; flavor with vanilla 


bean. When cold pour over your mold 
and serve. It is a most delicious dessert. 
Ajoua Bienville’s Macaroni 

Take a pound of macaroni, boil it, 
drain it very carefully and send it in 
very hot. Do not let it stand. Have a 
chafing-dish put on the table. Put in it 
a layer of macaroni and a tablespoon of 
sweet fresh butter. Powder over it a 
tablespoon of grated Parmesan cheese. 
Then repeat with succeeding layers until 
there is a sufficient quantity. Stir it all 
together and serve at table. 

New Orleans Jambalaya with Shrimps 
(Polexendre Lefevre) 

Take three dozen large fresh shrimps; 
boil them. When cold, peel them. Cut 
up an onion, chop it fine, fry it in a 
tablespoon of lard. One cup of best 
Carolina rice, washed several times over 
in cold water, should then be added to 
the onion. Let them fry brown to- 
gether, stirring constantly. Flavor with 
thyme, bay leaf, chopped parsley, chevril. 
Salt and pepper to taste. When brown 
add water enough to cover the whole. 
Let it boil down until the rice is well 
cooked, Then let it dry a bit on the side 
of the stove. If in a hurry put it in the 
oven a moment. 


Shortening Bread 


By Peart Howarp CAMPBELL 


Those who are familiar with James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “Short’nin’ Bread 
Song—Pieced Out,” and have laughed 
at the quaint bits of humor and negro 
superstition, have doubtless puzzled over 
the chorus, which reads: 

“Fotch dat dough f’um de kitchen shed— 
Rake dem coals out hot an’ red— 

Putt on de oven an’ putt on de led,— 
Mammy’s gwineter cook some. short- 
*nin’-bread.” 
For shortening bread is a dainty never 
found north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and only at one season of the year is 
it made in Dixie. For the benefit of 
northern readers, it may be explained 
that “led” is an obsolete form of the 
word lead—a sheet of metal used in 
southern cooking. About the 25th of 

November, when the sharp frosts have 

opened the chestnut burs and seattered 

the leaves of the forest trees, when the 
apples are all gathered and the cider 
made, the farmers of Kentucky and 

Tennessee get ready for the annual 

slaughter of swine. The common salu- 

tation at this time of the year is, “Have 
you killed hogs yet?” So on the first 
clear, cold morning a fire is kindled in 
the outdoor furnace and the huge tank 
of water heated. Into this the pigs are 
lowered one at a time and then hung 
up in rows to have the bristles removed. 

Afterward, while the animal heat is still 

in the flesh, they are carried to the 

smokehouse and cut up. 

Soon fragrant whiffs from the door- 
way announce to all that black mammy 
is trying out lard in the big ealdron over 
the fireplace. As she stirs the boiling 
lard she sings softly some melody of 
plantation days. Or, if her thoughts are 
busy with the “protracted meetin’s” held 
nightly in the little log schoolhouse, she 
may sing instead: 

“T jine de chu’ch las’ Chuesday night, 
But when Sis Jane ain’t treat me right 
I her chuw’ch ain’ none o’ mine, 

So I ’nounce to all I done on-jine.” 

Then when the lard is nearly done she 
calls jubilantly to the row of waiting 
pickaninnies and the white children 
clinging to her skirts: 

“Fotch dat dough f’um de kitchen shed— 
Rake dem coals out hot an’ red— 

Putt on de oven an’ putt on de led,— 

Mammy’s: gwineter cook some _ short- 
*nin’-bread.” 

As the lard cools she dips it out and 
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strains it through a sieve. The brown 
cracknings, which the children love to 
munch, are put into a bucket provided 
especially. When the lard is out of the 
way, mammy takes some of the crack- 
nings and crushes them until they are 
as fine as powder. Then she mixes them 
thoroughly with the dough (the southern 
expression for corn meal and water), adds 
a little salt and stirs the mixture to the 
proper consistency. Next she spreads it 
evenly over the hot led and bakes it in 
the old-fashioned oven. The result is 
the crisp crusty shortening bread which 
inspired the song. 


Brief but Very Important 


To cook fish in water, do not boil it. 
Plunge it into boiling water to sear the 
surface and retain the juices, then 
reduce the heat, so as to keep the water 
below the boiling point—180 degrees 
Fahrenheit is the desired temperature 
if one uses a thermometer in cooking. 

To make custards successfully, cook 
the soft custards in a double boiler over 
hot, not boiling, water, and stir con- 
stantly. The custards to be baked 
should be set into a second dish half 
filled with warm water. 

A good formula to- use for custards 
of any sort is the following: One cup 
of milk, one egg, one tablespoon of 
sugar and flavoring to taste, added (in 
ease of soft custards) after the custard 
is cooked, but while it is still hot. 

To restore a soft custard which has 
separated or “curdled,” set the dish in 
cold water, and beat with an egg beater 
until smooth. 

For white sauces of the ordinary con- 
sistency used for cream toast, creamed 
vegetables, escalloped dishes and others, 
a very satisfactory formula is: One cup 
ef milk, one tablespoon each of butter 
and flour and one-half teaspoon of salt. 
There are several methods, equally good, 
for preparing the sauce, but this is the 
simplest in the writer’s experience: 
Heat the milk slightly in the top of the 
double boiler. After rubbing together 
the butter and flour and salt, add a little 
of the heated milk and mix smoothly. 
Add the mixture to the rest of the milk 
in the boiler and cook with the water 
boiling until well thickened, stirring 
occasionally to keep it smooth. 

Instead of ricing the potatoes directly 
into the serving dish, mash first and 
season, then rice them. 


Always keep your celery roots and dry 
them. They are good for seasoning soups 
and sauces. 

To obtain a drop or two of onion juice 
for seasoning, cut the onion across the 
grain, and, holding it firmly, draw a 
sharp-edged spoon across the cut edge, 
holding the spoon so as to catch the 


juice. 

If well cooked, salt codfish may be 
made very appetizing. But first soak 
it well in cold water for some hours. 
In choosing salt fish, the codfish may be 
distinguished from hake (which is often 
sold for cod) by the difference in the 
distance between the rings which mark 
the “flakes” in fish. The marks on hake 
are close together, and those on cod are 
widely separated, with intervals of firm 
white flesh. 

When tomatoes and milk are to be put 
together, as in a cream soup, have the 
tomato juice and milk of the some tem- 
perature, then beat vigorously as the 
tomato is added, little by little. 

A good general rule always to re- 
member in the use of gelatines is to 
soften the gelatine in cold water, then 
to dissolve in boiling water. Neglect of 
either part of the process will cause 
trouble in making jellies. 

One finds in some recipes a call for 
“the whip” from so much cream rather 
than simply “whipped cream.” For 
some dishes the latter is better, cream 
whipped and the whole of it used. In 
very delicate desserts use the “whip” 
prepared as follows: As the cream foams 
up in whipping, take it lightly from the 
top and place in a strainer or colander 
to drain. Continue until all the cream 
is whipped and you will have a light, 
thoroughly drained whip to use. The 
cream drained off may be used in some 
other dish, 

In preparing salads, remember to have 
all the materials used, fresh, crisp and 
cool and then put them together quickly 
and lightly. Chill before serving and 
be sure that the result is dainty and 
inviting. 

To dress a salad at the table, use first 
the seasoning—salt and pepper—then the 
oil, and last the vinegar. If the vinegar 
comes before the oil the lettuce will be 
too wet, and the oil will all run into 
the bottom of the dish. 

After rice or macaroni is cooked, 
place in a colander and drain off the 
water, then quickly turn cold water 
through, and you will find that the 
stickiness, which is so undesirable, will 
be prevented. 
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NCE upon a time there was a 

little girl named Margaret, and 

she wanted to cook. So she went 
into the kitchen and tried and tried, 
but she could not understand the cook 
books and she made dreadful messes, 
and spoiled her frocks and burned her 
fingers so she just had to ery. 

One day she went to her grandmother 
and her mother and her Pretty Aunt 
and her Other Aunt, who were all sitting 
sewing, and asked them to tell her about 
cooking. 

“What is a roux,” she said, “and 
what’s a mousse and what’s an entree? 
What are timbales and sautes and in- 
gredients, and how do you mix ’em and 
how long do you bake ’°em? Won’t some- 
body please tell me all about it?” 

And her Pretty Aunt said, “See the 
flour all over that new frock!” and her 
mother said, “Dear child, you are not 
old enough to cook yet”; and her grand- 
mother said, “Just wait a year or two 
and I'll teach you myself”; and her 
Other Aunt said, “Some day you shall 
go to cooking school and learn every- 
thing, but you know little girls can’t 
cook.” 

But Margaret said, “But I don’t want 
to wait till I’m big, I want to cook 
now, and I don’t want to do cooking 
school cooking, but little girl cooking, 
all by myself.” 

So she kept on trying to learn, but 
she burned her fingers and spoiled her 
dresses worse than ever, and her messes 
were so bad they had to be thrown out, 
every one of them, and she cried and 
cried. And then one day her grand- 
mother said, “It’s a shame that child 
should not learn to cook if she really 
wants to so much”; and her mother said: 
“Yes, it is a shame, and she shall learn! 
Let’s get her a small table and some 
tins and aprons and make a little cook 
book all her own out of the old ones we 
wrote for ourselves long ago, just the 
plain, easy things anybody can make.” 
And both her aunts said: “Do! We will 
help, and perhaps we might put in just 
a few cooking school things beside.” 

It was not long after this that Mar- 
garet had a birthday and she was taken 
to the kitchen to get her presents, which 
she thought the funniest thing in the 
world. There in the middle of the room 
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they all were; first her father’s present, 
a little table with a white oilcloth cover 
and casters, which would push right 
under the big table when it was not being 
used; over a chair her grandmother’s 
present, three nice gingham aprons with 
sleeves and ruffled bibs; on the little 
table the presents of the aunties, shiny 
new tins and saucepans and cups to 
measure with, and spoons and a toasting 
fork and ever so many more things; and 
then on one corner of the table all by 
itself was her mother’s present, her own 
little cook book, with her own name on 
it, and that was best of all. 

When Margaret had looked at every- 
thing she set out in a row the big bowl 
and the middle-sized bow] and the little 
wee bowl, and put the scalloped patty 
pans around them and the real egg 
beater in front of all, just like a picture, 
and then she read a page in her cook 
book and began to believe it was all true. 
So then she danced for joy and put on 
a gingham apron and began to cook 
that very minute, and before another 
birthday she had cooked every single 
thing in the book. This is Margaret’s 
cook book. 

PART I 


The Things Margaret Made for Break- 
fast 
CHAPTER I—CEREALS 
Oatmeal 

The night before you want it, put 
one quart of boiling water in the out- 
side of the double boiler and another 
quart in the inside; in this mix one 
teaspoon of salt and four large table- 
spoons of oatmeal. Put the cover on 
and stand the boiler on the back of the 
stove for the night, where it will hardly 
cook at all. In the morning look in 
the outer boiler and see if there is still 
plenty of water there; if not, fill it up 
from the teakettle; then put it over a 
hot fire and boil it hard for an hour 
without stirring it, when it will be done. 
Turn it into a hot dish and send it to 
the table with a pitcher of cream. 

All the hard cereals like oatmeal and 
cracked wheat Margaret cooked in the 
same way, because her mother thought 
they were more wholesome if they were 
cooked a long time, but the smooth 
cereals she put on in the morning; but 
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she measured them just the same, one 
quart of boiling water, four tablespoons 
of cereal and a teaspoon of salt, and 
cooked every one one hour in a double 
boiler over a hot fire. 

Corn Meal Mush, Fried 

Like the oatmeal, this dish had to be 
begun the day before it was needed. 
Take one quart of boiling water and put 
it in a kettle with one teaspoon of salt; 
then slowly pour in out of your hand 
four tablespoons of yellow corn meal, 
stirring all the time, till there is not 
one lump; boil this half an hour and 
put it in a bread tin to stand all night. 
In the morning turn it out and slice 
it in pieces half an inch thick. Put 
two tablespoons of lard into the frying 
pan and make it very hot. Dip every 
slice of mush into a pan of dour and 
shake off all the thickest of it, so that 
it is evenly coated all over; put these, 
2 few at a time, into the hot fat and 
cook till they are brown; have a heavy 
brown paper on a flat dish in the oven 
and lay each piece on this as you take 
it out of the fat; when all are done send 
the slices to the table on a hot dish, 
and have maple syrup to eat with them. 
Boiled Rice 

Take one cup of rice and wash it well, 
picking out all the bits of brown hull; 
take two cups of boiling water and one 
teaspoon of salt and mix all together 
in the double boiler; cook this forty 
minutes, but do not stir it. Then take 
off the cover and turn it over with a 
fork, but do not disturb it very much, 
and put it in the oven, still in the boiler, 
and let it dry. Then put it in a hot 
dish and have cream to eat on it. If 
any is left over use it the next day as 
Fried Rice 

Press it into a pan the night before 
and the next morning slice it, dip in 
flour and fry in the hot fat exactly as 
you did the corn meal mush. 

After Margaret knew how to cook 
cereals she learned what to do with 
eggs, and first she learned how to cook 
them soft. This was the way the family 
liked them best: Put six eggs in a baking 
dish, pour boiling water over them and 
let them stand where the water will not 
eool, on the very back of the stove, or 
on the table with a cover over them; in 
ten minutes they will be done, soft and 
creamy. 

Poached Eggs 

Take a pan which is not more than 
three or four inches deep and put muffin 
rings in it, as many as you need eggs 
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cooked. Then put boiling water in the 
pan till the rings are half covered and 
scatter half a teaspoon of salt in it. 
Let it boil up once and draw the dish 
to the edge of the stove where the water 
will not boil again. Take a cup, break 
one egg in it and gently slide this into 
a ring, and then break another, and so 
on till all are full. While they are cook- 
ing take some toast and cut it into round 
pieces with a biscuit cutter and wet them 
just a very little with hot water and 
butter them. Take a cake turner, and 
when the eggs have cooked twelve min- 
utes slip this under one ring and egg 
and lift it onto the piece of toast, and 
then take off the ring, and so on with 
all the eggs; shake a little salt and pepper 
ever all, put parsley around the edge of 
the dish and it will be done. 
Scrambled Eggs 

Put four eggs in a bowl and stir them 
with a fork till they are well mixed; 
then put with them two tablespoons of 
milk and half a teaspoon of salt. Heat 
a frying pan and put into it a tablesjoon 
of butter; as soon as it melts and bubbles 
shake the pan from side to side till the 
bottom is covered with the butter, and 
then turn in the eggs; stir them and 
scrape them off the bottom of the pan 
until they get a little firm and then draw 
the pan to the edge of the stove and 
scrape up from the bottom till all the 
egg is of the same sort, firm, but not 
hard. Put them in a hot, covered dish. 

After Margaret had learned to make 
scrambled eggs perfectly she began to 
mix things with them for a change: 
Scrambled Eggs with Parsley 

Chop enough parsley to make a tea- 
spoonful, and when the scrambled eggs 
are nearly done stir it into them. 
Scrambled Eggs with Tomato 

When Margaret found a small dish of 
cooked tomato in the ice box she would 
cook it on the stove with a half teaspoon 
more salt and two shakes of pepper until 
it was hot, and then when the eggs were 
nearly done she would mix it in them. 
Or, in summer she would peel and cut 
up two raw tomatoes and cook these 
with the salt and pepper and then stir 
them into the eggs. 
Scrambled Eggs with Chicken 

Chop fine a cup of cold chicken or any 
other meat and heat it with a tiny scrap- 
ing of onion, a half teaspoon of salt, 
two shakes of pepper and two tablespoons 
of hot water, and stir this into the eggs 
when they are nearly done. 


(To Be Continued) 
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November 


Well Balanced Rations, Appetizing and 
Economical 


Sunpay, Nov 1 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Cheese omelet with 
cream sauce 
Brown bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Roast of lamb 
Browned sweet potatoes 


Custard with raspberry 
meringue 
€offee 
Supper 
Panned oysters 
Cheese sandwiches 
Hot chocolate 
Fruit salad 
Monpay, Nov 2 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Chopped lamb on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold boiled tongue 
Escalloped corn 
Graham bread 
heese 
Dinner 
Lamb broth with barley 
roiled ham 
Potatoes au gratin 
Creamed cauliflower 
Dressed lettuce 
Pineapple snow 
Coffee 
Tuespay, Nov 3 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Welsh rarebit 
Toasted brown bread 


Cocoa 
Orange layer cake 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Beefsteak 
Potato souffle 
Baked turnips 
Asparagus salad 
Macaroon custard 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Nov 4 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Rye muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Eggs stuffed with 
sardines 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fruit Nuts 
Dinner 
Clam cocktails 
Broiled chicken 
Mashed potato 


Tuurspay, Nov 5 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed potatoes and 


eggs 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Oyster stew 
Oyster crackers 
Cheese and nut sand- 
wiches 
Olives Cocoa 
Dinner 
Grilled sardines on toast 
readed chops 
Sweet potatoes 
Braised celer 
Lettuce sala 
Apple pudding 
Coffee 
Fripay, Nov 6 
Breakfast 
Quince marmalade 
Cereal with cream 
Fried scallops 
Potato cakes Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked rice and peas 
Graham bread sand- 
wiches 
Olives 
Chocolate cake 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Dressed lettuce 
Lemon pie with 
meringue 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Nov 7 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish on French 
toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken croquettes 
Vienna bread Olives 
Stewed prunes 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Parsnips 
Tomato salad 
Dutch apple cake with 
lemon sauce 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Nov 8 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled halibut 
Creamed potatoes 
Brown bread Coffec 
Dinner 
Lentil soup 
Chicken cutlets. 
Rice croquettes 
Lima beans 
Cranberry jelly 
Macedoine salad 
Cafe mousse Coffee 
Supper 
Scotch woodcock 


Baked squash 
Orange and grape salad 
Crackers and cheese | 
Coffee 


Brown bread sandwiches 
Olives 
Jellied prunes with 
whipped cream 


Monpay, Nov 9 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 
Omelet Oatmeal muffins 
offee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fritters Olives 
Orange marmalade 
sandwiches 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Chicken soup with rice 
Beef croquettes with 
tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Celery 
Dressed lettuce 
Peaches (canned) 
whipped cream 
Coffee 
Turspay, Nov 10 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
eggs on toast 
ominy waffles 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped cheese 
Whole wheat bread 
Apple sauce 
Cocoanut gingerbread 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktail 
Roast of lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
Tomato croquettes 
Celery salad 
Pineapple ‘shortcake 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Nov 11 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Sausages cooked in the 
oven 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Toasted muffins 
Cheese 
Fruit relish 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Beefsteak 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Parsnip fritters Olives 
Oyster salad 
Cranberry pudding 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Nov 12 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs with bacon 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold lamb 
French fried potatoes 


elery 
Olives 


with 


Crackers 
inner 
Tomato soup 
Corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Turnips Cabbage 
Sliced buttered beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Orange charlotte 
Coffee 
Fripay, Nov 13 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Corn omelet Popovers 


Coffee 


Sliced corned beef 
Turnips, mashed and 
| browned in the oven 
| Beet salad Oranges 
Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
} Broiled halibut 
Potatoes au gratin 
Creamed celery 
Tomato salad 
Fig pudding Coffee 
Saturpay, Nov 14 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed liver 
Baked potatoes 
offee 
Luncheon 
Bouillon 
Shrimp salad 
Parker house rolls 
Olives Nuts 
Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Oyster loaf 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked celery 
Cranberry jelly 
Dressed lettuce 
Chocolate Bavarian 
| cream 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Nov 15 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled tomatoes 
Roast chicken 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked squash 
Currant jelly 
Potato salad 
Caramel custard with 
caramel sauce 
Coffee 
Supper 
Creamed oysters 
Lettuce and mayonnaise 
sandwiches 
Olives 
Macaroons Hot chocolate 
Monpay, Nov 16 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Oyster omelet Bacon 
Graham gems 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken croquettes 
Brown bread Celery 
Macedoine jelly 
Dinner 
Chicken broth with rice 
Hamburg steak 
Olive sauce 
Potato souffle Onions 
Lettuce and chives salad 
Cottage pudding 
Fruit sauce Coffee 
Tuespay, Nov 17 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Sugared sweet potatoes 
offee 
Luncheon 
Clam fritters 
Olives heese 
Baked bananas 


| Luncheon 


af 
Creamed peas 
Cefery salad 
| 
> 
( ‘ 


THE 


Creamed shrimps 


Dinner Dinner 
Clear soup Broiled smelts 
Breaded chops Baked ham 
Rice croquettes Mashed potatoes 
Tomatoes Parsnips 
Cress salad 'Braised celery Bean salad 
Vanilla ice cream with) Snow pudding 
hot chocolate sauce Coffee 
Coffee Sunpay, Nov 22 
Wepnespay, Nov 18 
Breakfast Cereal with eae 
Canned pears Scrambled eggs and ham 
Cereal with cream Corn muffins | 
Broiled ham Coffee 
Baked potatoes Dinner 
Coffee Celery fried in batter 
Luncheon Roast of beef | 
Escalloped macaroni and Browned potatoes 
cheese Escalloped macaroni 
Baking powder biscuit Squash 
Jelly sandwiches Tomato and sardine 
Cocoa salad 
Dinner Macaroon ice cream | 
Tomato soup | 
Fricassee of lamb . p | 
Sweet potatoes Peas Brown bread and cheese} 
sandwiches 
Orange and white Olives Almonds’ Fruit 
salad M Nov 
Crackers and cheese MONDAY, NOW 23 
Coffee Breakfast 
Cereal with bananas 
Tuurspay, Nov 19 Dropped eggs on brown 
Breakfast bread _ toast | 
Hot cereal with dates Coffee 
Creamed scallops Luncheon | 
Brown bread Coffee Chopped ham 
Luncheon Hashed brown potatoes 
Oyster croquettes 
Dinner Cold roast beef 
Broiled oysters Potato souffle 
Blanquette of lamb Escalloped onions 
Scalloped tomatoes Celery salad 
Lima beans Pineapple tapioca pud- 
Dressed lettuce ding with cream | 
Gingerbread with Coffee 
Tuespay, Nov 24 
Breakfast | 
Fripay, Nov 20 White grapes 
Breakfast Cereal with cream 
Bananas Creamed codfish 
Cereal with cream " Baked potatoes 
Dropped eggs on brown|Corn muffins Coffee 
bread toast Luncheon 
Clam chowder 
Coffee 
Vienna bread Pickles 
Waffles with strained 
Corn chowder honey 
Crisped crackers 


Egg salad 


Baking powder biscuit Clear soup 


Boiled tongue 


Grapes Mashed potatoes 
Dinner Creamed cauliflower 

Puree of clams Currant jelly 

Salt codfish Dressed lettuce 


TABLE 


Tuurspay, Nov 26 Luncheon 
Breakfast Escalloped oysters 
Apples Vienna bread 
Cue with cream Cranberry sauce 
Toast Nut cake 
Coffee 
Dinner Pea soup 
Oyster cocktails Wieneeette of turkey 
Consomme Julienne Currant jelly 
Roast turkey Sraised celery 
Mashed potatoes Asparagus salad 
; Baked squash Fruit sherbet Coffee 
Cranberry jelly Celery Sunpay, Nov 29 
Nut salad. Breakfast 
Orange water ice Canned raspberries 


Mince pie 


vith cre 
Steamed pudding with cream 


Brown bread 


Nuts and raisins Baked beans Coffee 
Coffee Dinner 
Supper | Clear soup 
Lettuce sandwiches Beefsteak 


Cream cheese Mashed sweet potatoes 


Fripay, Nov 27 Dressed lettuce 
Breakfast Cranberry pie 
Oranges Coffee 

Cereal with cream Supper 

Lamb chops Creamed sweetbreads 

Baked potatoes Brown bread sandwiches 


Olives Cc “| Creamed cauliflower 


Graham muffins Olives 
Coffee Lemon tarts 
Luncheon } Monpay, Nov 30 
| Cream of celery soup | Breakfast 
Egg sandwiches Olives’ Cereal with dates 
Cold fruit pudding sliced) yinced beef on toast 
Dinner Waffles and syrup 
Broiled sardines Coffee 
Baked haddock Luncheon 
Oyster" sauce Black bean soup 
Riced_ potatoes Rusks 
Baked turnips Orange marmalade sand- 
Beet salad wiches 
Pineapple jelly Cocoa 
Coffee | Dinner 
Saturpay, Nov 28 | Vegetable soup 
Breakfast | Stewed breast of lamb 
Bananas Boiled potatoes 
Cereal with cream Creamed peas 
Creamed fish Tomato jelly salad 


Baked potatoes Prune whip with 
Whole wheat muffins whipped cream 
Coffee Coffee 


SOME OF THE RECIPES 


Baked Squash 

Cut the squash in small pieces, re- 
move the seeds and their covering, then 
place in the oven to bake until tender. 
Serape from the shells, mash, season 
and serve. The squash is very sweet 
and dry served in this way. 
Nut Salad 

Use a mixture of pecans, almonds and 


Pork fried in cubes (Rice pudding Coffee 
Potatoes Buttered beets’ Wepnespay, Nov 25 


Pickles | Breakfast 
Apple and nut salad | Orange marmalade 
Prune shortcake with Cereal with cream 
whipped cream Liver and bacon 
Coffee Baked sweet potatoes 
Saturpay, Nov 21 Sally — muffins 
ottee 
Luncheon 
ranges 


Escalloped eggs 
Cereal with cream  |Toasted muffins Olives 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked sweet potatoes P Pr 


Dinner 
Buckwheat cakes Cream of corn soup 


Coffee | Cannelon of tongue 
Luncheon Potatoes au gfatin 
Fishballs |Boiled beets Celery 

Brown bread | Oyster salad 
Wafers Cream cheese Crackers and cheese 
lives | Coffee 


‘English walnuts. Blanch the almonds 
,and walnuts and use the pecans for 


garnish. Marinate well with French 
dressing and serve on crisp lettuce with 


/Mayonnaise dressing. 


Custard with Raspberry Meringue 
Make a rich, soft custard as for float- 
ing island. For the meringue, use the 
unbeaten white of one egg, three-quar- 
ters of a cup of sugar and one cup of 
raspberries—canned ones from which 
the juice has been drained. Place all 
together in a large bowl, beat with an 
egg beater until the meringue will stand 
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alone. Pile lightly on the custard and 
serve very cold. 
Mincemeat 

Repeated from Goop HovusEKEEPING, 
November, 1902. 

Ingredients: Three pounds lean beef 
(from prime round, steamed till tender), 
one and one-half pounds of suet, six 
pounds of greening apples, two lemons 
and two oranges (grated peel and juice), 
one and one-half pounds of brown sugar, 
two pints New Orleans molasses, two 
pints hard.cider (boiled), two pints good 
California brandy, three nutmegs (grat- 
ed), two tablespoons of salt, one tea- 
spoon of mace, two teaspoons each of 
ginger, allspice, cloves, cinnamon, one 
pound citron, two pounds seedless rai- 
sins, two pounds large raisins, seeded, 
iwo pounds currants, a glass of grape 
jelly. 

Chop the meat into pieces the size of 
French peas and chop the suet as fine 
as possible. The apples should be 
chopped into pieces as large as navy 
beans, the raisins left wholé and the 
citron in thin slices as large as half a 
silver quarter. Use real New Orleans 
molasses, and finally, if the mincemeat 
is too thick, thin with cider. 

Panned Oysters 

Place small squares of toast in a pan, 
place on each one as many oysters as 
ean be put on without crowding; season 
with pepper and salt and a bit of butter 
end cook covered in the oven until 
plump and curled at the edges. Serve 
very hot. 


Housewifely Hints 


Cannep Okra is a delicious addition 
to beef soup in winter. One part of 
tomatoes to three parts of okra will 
supply sufficient acid to make the okra 
keep, though some folks think the more 
tomatoes the better the taste, and we 
often add onions to a part of the jars. 
7. 

Pumpkin Custarp—This is a delicious 
dessert to serve for the Thanksgiving 
supper; pare and cut sufficient pumpkin 
to make two quarts of blocks, and put 
them into a steamer with one cup of 
water and half a teaspoon of salt; steam 
until perfectly tender. There should not 
be a particle of water when the pumpkin 
is done. Press through a sieve, add two 
tablespoons of butter and stand in the 
ice box over night. The next morning 
add to the pumpkin a pint of rich milk, 
three eggs beaten with one cup of pow- 
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dered sugar, a teaspoon of powdered cin- 
namon and the grated rind and juice of 
one lemon. Turn this mixture into 
small custard cups, and bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour. Serve cold 
with a tiny pyramid of whipped cream 
on each cup dusted thickly with pow- 
dered sugar and grated lemon peel. 
Eleanor Marchant. 


VANITIES are delicious. Beat two eggs 
very light, add a half teaspoon of salt 
and work in enough flour to roll. Roll 
as thin as paper and cut with a large 
biscuit cutter, dropping the scraps into 
cold water to keep soft; these may be 
rolled again by working in a little flour. 
Drop the vanities into deep boiling fat, 
let them brown very lightly, lift out and 
put on a drainer. Then sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and cinnamon. G. H. H. 


Tue Favor of a duck is much im- 
proved by roasting with an orange and 
an onion in the body. An excellent ac- 
companiment for duck is a brown sauce 
with half a jar of orange marmalade 
added. P. T. 


Wuewn Baking a cake, divide the time 
into quarters and look at your cake only 
four times, taking it out the last time. 
At the end of the first quarter it should 
be somewhat risen, with bubbles on the 
top; the second quarter finds it well risen 
and beginning to brown very slightly; 
at the end of the third quarter it is 
“set” and evenly but lightly browned. 
The last look into the oven should find 
the cake ready to take out. Be sure 
of this before you take it out, however. 


To Keep Rats away from vegetables a 
simple way is to set four bricks on end 
and set the barrel on top of these bricks, 
using the bricks for legs of the barrel. 
This places the barrel at such ‘a hight 
that the rat cannot reach it to gnaw, 
neither can he climb up, for the reason 
that the bricks are inside the chine and 
when he reaches up he strikes the bot- 
tom of the barrel and cannot go any 
further. 


Picktep Beans—One cup of white 
vinegar to two cups of water. In this 
put sugar to taste and tie cinnamon, a 
few cloves, allspice and pepper in a 
cloth, to cook in the vinegar. Boil this 
five minutes and after the beans have 
been cooked not quite tender in water, 
with salt to taste, take them out and 
finish cooking in the prepared vinegar. 
Can them while hot, and next winter 
you will have a delicious sweet pickle 
of yellow beans. Mrs L. Ziemer. 


the 
which ?” 
across to 
STARFISH 


Standing upright amidships in his an- 
tiquated craft (hollowed out of a huge 
pine in Cayuga lake, New York, in 1832 
and in constant use down there on the 
Connecticut oyster beds ever since), the 
tonger whistled to himself as he plunged 
in the long tongs, two rakes working 
together like a pair of scissors. With 
arms extended he worked the long han- 
dles back and forth, finally bringing 
them together sharply, lifting the oysters 
held between the 


By W. B. THornton 


AN a connoisseur, 
given a Bluepoint and 
a New Haven oyster 
taken from the shell, tell by 
flavor alone which 


The oysterman looked © 
where 
river a tonger was at work 
filling a dugout with oysters. 


is 


in mid- 


PERIWINKLE 


but only two of these are of importance, 
and these do not compare with the east- 
ern shellfish. Thus it is apparent that 
a Bluepoint, a Providence river and a 
Chesapeake bay oyster are one and the 
same:thing, so far as species is concerned. 
The difference is merely a matter of 
environment, a difference in food supply 

and conditions in growth. 
The noted Bluepoint comes from the 
Long Island shore, from what was once 
a natural bed. It 


rakes into the 
canoe. On _ the 
shore a gang of 
“cullers”’ were 
performing the 
monotonous work 
of sorting seed 
oysters for ship- 
ment to Cali- 
fornia. 

The oysterman 
turned to a pile 
of handsomely 
shaped oysters in 
a corner of the 
float. “Nice 
looking oysters, 
ain’t they? Man 
from Long 
Island has 
bought those. He’s going to plant ’em. 
Six months from now those will be in 
the New York market and then they will 
be Bluepoints.” 

He winked solemnly. Then he added 
that although he had been in the oyster 
business all his life, as had his father 
before him, he could not without seeing 
the shells tell a Bluepoint from any other 
oyster of equal size, grown under similar 
conditions. Thus I learned anew how 
much is in a name. 

As a matter of interest there is but one 
species of oyster, Ostrea virginica, along 
the eastern coast of North America. The 
western coast has at least five species, 


AN OYSTER DUGOUT UNDER 


gets its name 
from the little 
town of Blue- 
point, off which 
the beds were 
discovered. These 
oysters were of 
handsome shape 
and extra ap- 
pearance and at 
once commanded 
fancy prices. It 
was only a mat- 
ter of time when 
these and neigh- 
boring beds 
would be worked 
out, and then it 
was found nec- 
essary to resort 
to “seeding” or “planting,” that is, cov- 
ering the beds with young oysters from 
other localities. These, carefully se- 
lected as to shape, develop rapidly 
under the advantageous conditions of 
the Long Island beds, and become the 
luscious first course of the epicure. 

The oyster is rich in phosphates, but 
is almost entirely lacking in fat-making, 
muscle-building material and those ele- 
ments which go to make up physical 
force and vitality. While it is whole- 
some and easily assimilated, the actual 
food value of the oyster is not sufficient 
to rank it with our great food fishes— 
the cod, haddock, mackerel, ete. 
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Renewed attention has been called to 
the danger from typhoid germs in oysters 
by the recent edict of Emperor William 
banishing English oysters from the Ger- 
man royal table. British shellfish have 
been held responsible for several out- 
breaks of typhoid fever, due to contami- 
nation from sewage-polluted water. The 
typhoid bacillus has been known to iive 
even in salt water. While there have 
been no very serious epidemics of typhoid 
on this side the Atlantic directly trace- 
able to oysters, there have been enough 
cases to warrant sounding an alarm and 
to arouse the state boards of health in 
some of those states where oysters are 
extensively grown. 

The most noteworthy outbreak of this 
nature occurred at Wesleyan university, 
Middletown, Connecticut, in 1894. Be- 
tween October 20 and November 9 
twenty-three students were stricken with 
typhoid fever, four of whom died. 
A rigid examination of the sanitary 
conditions about the college pointed 
to oysters obtained of the same dealer. 
The developments showed that at a 
distance of three hundred feet from 
the bed where the oysters were fat- 
tened was the outlet of a private sewer 
from a house in which were two cases 
of typhoid. The chain of evidence wae; 
conclusive. <A less serious outbreak of 
typhoid at Marion, Massachusetts, in 
1900, led to a similar discovery. 

The young oyster begins life in a 


larval state. He is a free swimmer then, ' 
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and comes to the surface, where he re- 
mains but a short time. Leaving the 
surface he is still active, but soon settles 
down to begin life in earnest. He at- 
taches himself to any hard or firm body 
with which he may come in contact, the 
first essential of which is that it be 
clean. In the vernacular of the fisheries 
he is then known as “spat.” With noth- 
ing hard to attach to, the young oyster 
would soon be smothered in mud. The 
oysterman, appreciating this, spreads the 
bed evenly as possible with shells. This 
material is called “clutch.” The pile 
of shells shown in the accompanying 
illustration is valued at twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for this purpose. In warmer 
waters the growth is fast, two-year-old 
Chesapeake bay oysters often measuring 
two and one-half to three and three-quar- 
ters inches long and from two to three 
inches wide. Long Island and Connec- 
ticut oysters make slower growth. 

Despite his castle of hard shell the 
oyster has several enemies, the three 
worst being the starfish, which opens him 
by main force; the winkle, which carries 
an ingenious saw wherewith to cut off 
the end of the shell, and the diminutive 
drill, which looks like a snail, but can 
bore as neat a hole as could the cleverest 
jeweler. The starfish are most dreaded, 
and the oystermen fish for these with 
tangles of rope yarn. 

There are two classes of beds—the out- 
side and the inside. The former are 
located sometimes several miles off shore 
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A TONGER AT 


ing of the tissues results, the oyster 
looking plumper, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, there is often an 
actual loss of nutritious ingredients. 
This fattening is usually done in 
rivers and creeks. which sometimes 
contain sewage. 

Two-year-old oysters are shippea 
in the shell to California in carload 
lots. These are called “seed” oy- 
sters and are put down in Pacific 
waters, where they thrive and are 
ready for market in another year. 
However, they will not breed there, 
so that the best oysters on the 


in water often ninety feet deep. 
The beds are worked from steamers 
or power boats, a dredge being put 
over from either side. The “inside” 
beds are in brackish water around 
and in the: mouths of and some dis- 
tance up creeks and rivers. These 
are worked from small boats by 
means of tongs. Before being mar- 
keted the oysters are brought in and 
“fattened”; that is, they are sub- 
merged on floats in water, which, 
while not. absolutely fresh, is less 
dense than that from which they 
were taken. This causes the denser 
fluids in the tissues to pass slowly 
outward, the less saline water pass- 
ing more rapidly inward. A swell- 


PUTTING SEED OYSTERS IN A FLOAT 
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Pacific coast are of eastern origin. 
The native oysters find little favor. 
Oysters opened are shipped as far west as 
Omaha and Sioux City, but to do this 
in warm weather a preservative is used. 
“Tt is absolutely harmless,” a shipper 
assured the writer, but he admitted that 
if he were west he would cut oysters out 
of his menu. 

The popular idea that oysters are un- 
wholesome during the months without 
the letter “R” is apparently not founded 
on fact. Along the coast where they are 
grown they are eaten as freely as in 
winter. They are not as palatable dur- 
ing the spawning season, but they are 
not harmful. 

Occasionally oysters turn green. In 
America there is a very strong and 
popular prejudice against these, whereas 
in England such oysters are regarded as 
extra and are sought after. It is prob- 
able that our English cousins have the 
right of it, for the coloring is due to 
vegetable organisms upon which the 
oysters have been feeding, and not to a 
copper product, as generally supposed. 

The states of Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia have no records of typhoid which 
could be traced to oysters. New York, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have al- 
ready taken measures looking to the pro- 
tection of their oyster beds from con- 
tamination. The state board of health 
of Virginia is falling in line, and at the 
next session of the legislature will try 
to have protective measures passed. 


Rain-drops 
By Howe Fiske 


Many sing of sunshine; I would sing of 
rain— 

Hearken to its music here against the 
pane. 

Hear, without, the fields ashout with 
fulfilled desire, 

Hear, within, the merry din of the open 


re. 
Much of good were never done 
Did we always have the sun! 


Blissful Ignorance 
By Georce Birpseyve 


Woman to draw us on succeeds, 
But, by so fine a thread, 

Man, blinded, thinks ’tis he who leads— 
Unknowing he is led. 
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Bureau of Information 


Answers Sent Free by Mail—Blanks 
Furnished on Application 


A Moruer’s Lisrary—A young woman 
writes: “I am soon to marry, and al- 
though I have had a college education, 
I know practically nothing about the 
duties of wifehood. Will Goov House- 
KEEPING tell me what books to read and 
to preserve for reference in my family 
responsibilities?” In reply: Mother and 
Child, by Davis and Keating (Lip- 
pincott), is the one book above all 
others we would recommend to pros- 
pective or present mothers. The Care 
of Children, by Elizabeth Robin- 
son Scovil (Altemus), is simple, non- 
technical, practical. On the moral side 
of the child’s upbringing, the Bible and 
the literature springing from it is the 
fountain of righteousness. Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, is one of the 
best non-sectarian presentations of Bible 
stories. Felix Adler’s Moral Instruction 


of the Child will set any parent thinking. 
The Study of Children and Their School 
Training, by Francis Warner (Macmil- 
lan), is practical enough to be useful to 
the average parent. 


To Bake Sponce Cake in an oil stove 
oven, Old Housekeeper, reduce the heat 
and place the cake on an upper shelf. 
If it is properly regulated, and no jar 
is allowed to disturb it during the cook- 
ing, a cake may be baked in an oil 
stove, but we must agree with our 
questioner that a sponge cake is a del- 
icate matter in such an oven and that 
only experience will teach one how to 
manage it. If any reader has had 
signal success in the matter and has 
suggestions to make, this inquirer will 
be grateful for her advice. Oven ther- 
mometer can be had but must be 
attached to the oven door by someone 
who understands such matters. 


Mocua ror Caxke—The fol- 
lowing recipe is a good one, Miss W-: 
Cook together one cup of cream, two- 
thirds of a cup of sugar and one and 
one-third tablespoons of butter. When 
it threads, remove from the fire, add one- 
quarter of a cup of strong coffee and 
cool. 


Ants—Try borax, Mrs M., and the 
black ants will probably cease to trouble 
you. <A few sprays of common roadside 
tansy have been found effective but the 
borax is easier to obtain as a rule and 
quite as good. 
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NEW 


The Best Yet ~ 


Toilers of the Home, by Lillian Pet- 
tengill, is a record of a college woman’s 
experience as a domestic servant. This 
self-imposed servant is not a bit flippant 
and superior in writing about her mis- 
tresses, but rarely sympathetic. She has 
started out with a whole-souled, honest 
endeavor to patiently meet and adapt her- 
self to existing conditions, trying to find 
outjust why girls will starve and suffocate 
in a mill rather than do housework. But 
she isn’t trying to solve the domestic 
problem—she admits in the end that it 
baffles her. Each place she leaves she 
trics to find out for herself what is the 
tronble, and partly gives it up. But 
the experiences are given, and how can 
the reader interpret the main trouble in 
any other way than this: 

Mistresses don’t sufficiently understand 
the details of their work or the im- 
portance of system, and they don’t know 
how to direct in a simple, concise way. 
The petty interferences, the fussiness 
over trifling things, the haphazard ways 
with meals, and perhaps, above all, the 
feeling with women that a maid ought 
to be always kept busy—these seem to 
have been the main reasons for our 
maid’s tired nerves and always tired feet. 
We feel glad, each place she leaves, that 
her employer cannot induce her to stay, 
even the one where there are “only two 
in the family, no children, and every- 
thing clean and nice.” 

No book of the kind has come so near 
the real heart of the difficulty, from the 
housemaid’s point of view. Doubleday, 
Page & Co; $1.50. 


Creole Cookery 


Cooking in Old Creole Days, by 
Celestine Eustis, is enjoying great pop- 
ularity among fashionable folk, partic- 
ularly the young society cooks of New 
York and Newport. The durable yet 
dainty volume, with a bright introduc- 
tion by Dr S. Weir Mitchell, is illus- 
trated with drawings of darkies and 
snatches of old Creole songs. To many 
cf the recipes are attached the names 
of their owners or originators. The 
recipes are distinctly southern, and 
many will seem to the average house- 
keeper, elaborate in materials and prep- 
aration, the meat dishes especially. The 
desserts are simple and many are new, 
while the directions for salad making 
and the suggestions for housekeepers are 
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excellent. The book is published by 
Harper & Brothers at $1.50. 


Unper Map ANTHONY WAYNE is a his- 
torical novel, by James Ball Naylor, of 
the extravagantly picturesque, dramatic 
style. The time is 1791. The hero is 
fraudulently separated from his wife by 
the “villain,” her former suitor, and 
serves under Wayne as a scout, going 
through wonderful hairbreadth escapes. 
The Man in the Camlet Cloak, by Car- 
len Bateson, treats of the conspiracy of 
Aaron Burr, and the title refers to 
Philip Nolan, “The man without a 
country.” An English actress, who had 
run away from London to the States, to 
escape a royal lover, plays a fascinating 
part. Both novels are published (at 
$1.50 each) by the Saalfield publishing 
company, Akron, O. 


Tue Literary SEnsE is the misleading 
title of a group of sketches and short 
stories of live interest and artistic merit. 
So large a collection of this kind is rare. 
The author is E. Nesbit, the publisher 
Maemillan: $1.50. 

Bacuevor Bicorries is one of the latest 
of the quaint volumes issued by Paul 
Elder & Co of San Francisco. It is made 
up of quotations relating in the main to 
matrimony, and with its rich decorations 
and piquant air, makes a capital gift 
book. Price $1. The Book of Nature, 
by Johnny Jones, is printed on straw 
colored paper, and the droll and really 
good animal drawings and verses were 
evidently made by Johnny himself. It 
has a red paper cover and sells for 25 
cents. Paul Elder & Co. 


CrLarence Hawkes’ new volume of 
stories for children is entitled The Little 
Foresters. It deals interestingly with 
the wild creatures of the woods, and 
is admirably illustrated. Thomas - Y. 
Crowell & Co, New York; 60 cents. 


Tue Story or Apranam Lincoin has 
been told in an epic poem by Ernest L. 
Saples, and issued in a dainty volume 
by the Lincoln publishing company, 
Shelton, Ct. The frontispiece is a fine 
portrait of Lineoln. The book sells at 
75 cents to $2, according to the binding. 


THe OverworKeEpD (in a literary sense) 
Elizabeth appears in Elizabeth’s Chil- 
dren, a novel which we found hard read- 
ing. John Lane, New York; $1.50. 
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The Ant and 
the Snow 


As Told by an Old Indian 
Woman from Mexico 


TRANSLATED BY KATHERINE 
A. CHANDLER 


NCE a little Ant was 

out walking and some 

snow fell on his leg 
and hurt it. : 

“O, O!” he cried, “O my 
poor leg!” 

“What’s the 
asked the Snow. 

“O, I have hurt my leg. 

Can you help me?” 

“T cannot,” said the Snow. 
“Ask the Sun. It is stronger 
than I, for it melts me.” 

So the Ant went to the Sun and said, 
“O, Sun, I have hurt my leg. Will 
you help me?” 

“T cannot,” said the Sun. “Ask the 


matter 


Cloud. It is stronger than I, for it 
covers me,” 

“Then the Ant went to the Cloud. 
“QO, Cloud, I have hurt my leg. Will 


you help me?” 
“IT cannot,” said the Cloud. 


“Ask 
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the Wind. It is stronger than I, for 
it blows me across the sky.” 

The Ant went to the Wind and said, 
“O, Wind, I have hurt my leg. Will 
you help me?” 

“T cannot,” said the Wind. “Ask the 
Adobe. It is stronger than I, for it 
stops me.” 

The Ant went to the Adobe Wall. 
“O, Adobe, I have hurt my leg. Will 
you ‘help me?” 
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“1 cannot,” said the 
Adobe. “Ask the Mouse. 
It is stronger than I, for 
it makes holes in me.” 

Then the Ant went to 
the Mouse and said, “O, 
Mouse, 1 have hurt my leg. 
Will you help me?” 

“T cannot,” said the 
Mouse. “Ask the Cat. It 
is stronger than I, for it 
eats mice.” 

So the Ant went to the 
Cat. “O, Cat, I have hurt 
my leg. Will you help 
me 

“T cannot,” said the Cat. 
“Ask the Dog. It is 
stronger than I, for it wor- 
ries me.” 

The Ant went to the Dog 
and said, “O, Dog, I have 
hurt my leg. Will you help 


me 


AND THE 
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“T cannot,” said the Dog. 

“Ask the Stick. It is stronger than I, 
for it beats me.” 

The Ant went to the Stick and said, 
“O, Stick, I have hurt my leg. Will 
you help me?” 

“IT cannot,” said the Stick. “Ask 
the Fire. It is stronger than I, for it 
burns me.” 

So the Ant went to the Fire. “O, 


Fire, I have hurt my leg. Will you 
help me?” 

“T cannot,” said the Fire. “Ask the 
Water. It is stronger than I, for it 
quenches me.” 

Then the Ant went to the Water, and 
said, “O, Water, I have hurt my leg. 
Will you help me?” 

“T cannot,” said the Water. “Ask 
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the Ox. It is stronger than I, for it 
drinks me.” 


The Ant went to the Ox and said, 
“O, Ox, I have hurt my leg. Will you 
help me?” 

“T cannot,” said the Ox. “Ask the 
Knife. It is stronger than I, for it 
kills oxen.” 

So the Ant went to the Knife. “O, 
Knife, I have hurt my leg. Will you 
help me?” 

“I cannot,” said the Knife. “Ask 
the Blacksmith. He is stronger than 
I, for he made me.” 

Then the Ant went to the Black- 
smith and said, “O, Blacksmith, I have 
hurt my leg. Will you help me?” 

The Blacksmith took a little piece of 
hemp and bound up the wounded leg. 
Then the little Ant went home happy. 


Hints for Competitors 


In Our Emergency Contest for $1000 wn 
Cash Prizes 


There is a notable lack in the entries 
which are coming in in our great 
Emergency Contest of humorous anec- 
dotes and stories, and of what may be 
termed “moral emergencies.” There is, 
therefore, likely to be less competition in 
these particular directions, with corre- 
‘spondingly better chances of a prize. 
We are particularly eager for good 
humorous stories from actual life. An 
excellent example of a humorous emer- 
gency is the true account of “Our 
Halloween Cellar” in the October Goop 
HouseEKEEPING; or “My First Thanks- 
giving Dinner,” on another page of the 
current issue. Smaller narratives, anec- 
dotes of quick wit and repartee, will be 
acceptable, also. A “moral emergency” 
is such, for example, as the piloting of a 
child or other person through a moral 
crisis, the uplifting of a person of any 
age in one way or another. 

Emergencies relating to life and 
health are welcome; also adventures, and 
emergencies of all sorts encountered in 
housekeeping and home-making and the 
rearing of children. 

In answer to many inquiries, there is 
no limit of length for entries in the 
Emergency Contest. Stories of almost 
all lengths are desired. 

The contest will remain open one 
month longer than originally planned, 
or until December 1, 1903. Once more, 
the prizes are as follows: 

First prize, $250; second prize, $100; 
third, $50; fourth, $25; fifteen prizes of 
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$10 each; twenty-five prizes of $5 each; 
one hundred prizes of $2 each, and one 
hundred prizes of $1 each; 244 prizes, 
aggregating $1000. 

Circulars with conditions in full sent 
on request. Address all entries and com- 


munications to the Emergency Editor, 
Goop HovusekeepinG, Springfield, Mass. 


A New Department 


The most loyal and helpful people in 
the world are on our list of subscribers 
and readers, and they are more in num- 
ber than we can stop to reckon. We 
know, because each morning’s mail con- 
tains their frank and cordial letters of 
suggestion and criticism, their requests 
for information, their offerings of man- 
uscript, their dollars. As many of the 
interested and friendly letters as pos- 
sible are answered personally; would 
that each and every one could have a 
personal reply! Our new department of 
Talks with the Editor, to be found at 
the back of the magazine this month, 
will partly serve this purpose. 


To Move an Invauip, make a ham- 
mock of canvas, or strong white cloth 
double, a yard wide, and as long as the 
patient. Sew strong loops of cloth ten 
inches apart on the sides. Through these 
run curtain poles as long as the inside of 
the bedstead. Two persons, one at the 
head, and one at the feet, can easily 
carry a patient from one bed or room 
to another. If the pressure hurts the 
patient’s sides, use two slats, hollowed 
at the ends, inside the poles, one across 
and above the shoulders and the other 
across the hips. Poles can be rolled 
tightly into each side of the under sheet 
to carry a patient, when there is not time 
to make a hammock. Mary A. Colburn. 


Tue Reaver probably has heard people 
who buy bread say that they could eat 
what is called French bread, but that 
other kinds disagreed with them. French 
bread is exposed to a greater heat in the 
baking than other kinds, and by this 
more thorough baking the yeast germs 
are destroyed. If these are thoroughly 
destroyed, fermentation does not go on 
afterward, and therefore bread baked at 
a very intense heat is more digestible. 
Another thing about bread that is per- 
haps not generally known is that after 
it is taken from the oven the inner part 
of the loaf has a much greater heat, in a 
way is still cooking, while the outside 
of the loaf is cooling. C. I. Keife, M D. 
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THE TABLE 


A REPRODUCTION OF ONE HALF THE DESIGN OF CHRYSANTHEMUM TABLE RUNNERS 


Chrysanthemum Table Runners 
By Cuara L. 
The use of table runners seems to 


have been adopted from the English 
fashion of laying a table. The embroid- 
ery forms a continuous border all the 
way around a twenty-seven by sixty 
inch piece of damask and forms a back- 
ground for specimen vases of flowers 
placed here and there, instead of the 
mass centered, as in our own country 
of late. Mingled with the vases are 
the dishes of bonbons and fruits, 
and candelabra. The runner here pic- 
tured has its border wrought in solid 
Kensington blendings of yellows, straws 
and golds for the florets, and the foliage 
in: the same solid stitchery of shading 
in the mossy greens and olives. Tiny 
vases holding yellow chrysanthemums 
and candle shades of the same soft col- 
orings, combine with the embroidery to 
make one of the most attractive of tables. 


Hor Sart Bacs—Three thicknesses of 
heavy unbleached cotton made into a 
liberal sized bag and stitched twice 
- around will hold any sort of salt with- 


out sifting. A bag with a drawstring 
made of some bright canton flannel adds 
to the comfort of handling and the 
attractiveness of this homely appoint- 
ment. If you have an aged friend who 
suffers with cold feet make her a present 
of such a bag and you may be sure of 
its value to her. The use of such a bag 
of hot salt will greatly relieve in case of 
a chill coming on in an attack of disease. 
J. 8. U. 


Raa Mats made entirely in blue, from 
pure white to nearly black, are novel 
made in circles or stripes as one chooses. 
All old blue dress goods, and even little 
used overalls cut up into bias strips, 
ean be utilized. In the same way a red 
rag mat is made; solid colors are fully 
as effective as a mixture or blending of 


many. Mrs F. L. R. 


Morus can be removed from carpets 
by wringing a coarse towel out of water, 
spreading smoothly on the carpet wher- 
ever the moths are suspected, and iron- 
ing dry with a very hot iron. The steam 
kills the moths but does not injure the 
carpet and one need not press hard 
enough to lay the nap. T. C. 
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Bookplates 


The bookplate is at once a sort of 
link in one’s sentimental attachment 
for a book as a picturesque label of 
ownership. It success in this latter 
capacity is what interests us here, as 
that depends upon the intrinsic merits 
of the plate itself. 

After several centuries of 
use in England and Ger- 
many, certain conventions 
have naturally developed 
which will probably be ob- 
served to a greater or lesser 
degree by all future plate 
designers. The English 
plates, moreover, are easily 
distinguishable from the 
German ones. The former 


are generally rather personal, 
or intime in character, the 
latter more formally dec- 
orative and rigid as to style. 
Already, however, there can 
be said to be such a thing as the Amer- 


ican bookplate. Like all things Ameri- 
can, it has departed from traditions, or 
makes them serve a newer, more in- 


genious purpose. The accompanying re- 
productions which have never before 
been published, will, it is hoped, give 
a hint of the variety already achieved, 
though to do justice to its scope is impos- 
sible in our limited space. 
To us it would seem that the book- 
plate is most interest- 
ing when, aside from being 
a work of art, it sug- 
gests in some way the per- 
son it is intended for. A 
skull surmounted by a 
plumed hat and surrounded 
by other extravagant regalia 
easily gives you, for ex- 
ample, your cheerful cynic 
who thinks life a brave show 
but a hollow mockery. Cer- 
tain accepted symbols, more- 
over, are telling if refresh- 
ingly handled, like the book 
and candle for the love 
# study, the tossing ship for the love 
of adventure, etc, ete. The scope af- 
forded in the matter of design is prac- 
tically endless. 
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The Family Horse 
By Lawyer 

I heartily indorse every word of the 
“Parson’s” excellent article on The 
Family Horse in the August number 
of Goop I particularly 
agree with him that no woman should 
drive a horse who could not hitch one 
up if necessary. His description of the 
women unfastening the crupper so that 
the horse could get his head down to 
drink suggested two women that I saw 
in a similar predicament. I actually 
saw them try to lift up the end of the 
buggy, thinking that by raising the back 
wheels, there would be a lowering some- 
where in front. A great many times a 
horse runs away and is pronounced 
unsafe when it is entirely the fault of 
his driver. 


Colloquialisms 
By H. L. K. 


One of us once asked a young man of 
our acquaintance how “Harry” was. 
He said: “Harry isn’t very good. Harry 
‘has it? so in the stomach.” We felt 
very sorry for Harry, but thought this 
rather an entertaining way of stating 
the case. (Judging, though, from what 
we heard afterward, what Harry had in 
his stomach was principally beer.) At 
another time, the butcher had brought 
some unusually good meat and one of 
us spoke to him about it, praising it. 
“Yes,” said he, “I got it off my brother.” 
The expression is quite common here, 
but heard in this connection it was 
startling. 


Mrs Flynn 
By M. D. R. 


Our cook asked permission to remain 
out until the “ wee sma’ hours,” as she 
was going to a party, and the favor was 
granted, but there arose two problems: 
who should let her in, and how could 
the self-sacrificing one be awakened with- 
out disturbing the whole household? 
The back doorbell did not ring in the 
third story bedroom which the maids 
occupied, and the front doorbell rang so 
loudly in two places in the house that 
its use was out of the question. So 
many latchkeys had been lost in pre- 
vious years that father had refused to 
trust anyone but himself with one. 
Mother it was who surmounted the diffi- 
culty. She tied together all the odd 


pieces of rope that we could find on the 
premises and fastened to one end an old 
bell with a curved iron spring, which 
one of the children had found on a dump. 
Holding this a few inches below the 
inside sill of the upper window, she 
tossed the coil of rope out and away 
from the gutters and roofs below, so 
that it fell with its other end swaying 
in air by the kitchen window. Here it 
was weighted with something to keep it 
steady, and all the interested assistants 
and spectators tried it and pronounced it 
a great success. The cook found the 
cord, easily, when she came home. The 
second girl was instantly aroused and 
gave a return pull to signify that she 
was coming. Then she glided quietly 
down the back stairway while the rest 
of us slept on in peace. At that time 
there was current in the kitchen a song 
which ran: 
“Come down, Mrs Flynn, 
Come down and let me in, 
Or T’ll wake up all the neighbors in 
the block.” 
So we named the outfit “Mrs Flynn.” 
She has been a useful member of our 
family for at least fourteen years, hav- 
ing adapted herself to the structural 
hight of three different houses. 


An Editorial “Discovery” 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred con- 
tributors and correspondents lap the 
stamps inclosed for return postage; not 
the whole surface, usually, but a corner. 
Thus does every state in the Union send 
representatives to the convention of 


long-named microbes in the Editor’s 
stamp drawer. The remaining one 
writer out of a hundred uses a pin or 
a clasp, or leaves the stamp loose in the 
envelope, to the tender mercies of fate. 
Professional and experienced writers 
send stamped return envelopes. 


A Transformation 
By Bertua FE. 


There was an itinerant cobbler 

Who sat down to dine with a gobbler; 
When the dinner was done 
There remained only one, 


And he was both cobbler and gobbler. 


“Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip 
Useless away?” 
Thomas Carlyle. 
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When Baby holds her breath sometimes. 


And gets black in the face, 
You ought to see the scurrying 
And fussing ’round the place; 
They telephone for father 
To bring the doctor quick ; 
Grandma cries and wrings her hands, 
And Sister Jane turns sick; 
And Ned and Nell and Jack and me, 
We’re frightened plum to death, 
Cause mother she won’t ’splain to us 


Why Baby holds her breath. 


But when they give her what she wants. 


And Baby’s well again, 


And chews on father’s watch and grins. 


You ought to hear them then; 
They call her lovely angel, 
And bless her heart she smiled; 
The one that grandma loves the best, 
And father’s sweetest child; 
And mother says to Ned and us: 
“You'll surely be my death; 
What makes you ask me questions, 


While the Baby holds her breath?” 


"We're 


frightened 
to death” 
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Our Newspaper Ter Home 
By Cary Duncan 


Yer knows how an ol’ frien’ drops in now 
and then, 
Sorter neighborly-like, jes’ 
“THowdy-do,” 
Ter tell you how things is agoin’ with 
him, 
Aw’ ask yer how ev’rythin’s goin’ with 
you; 
Don’t hev no _ per-tic-e-ler news, like 
enough, 
Ter surprize yer clean outer yer boots; 
jest a call 
Ter show yer he’s takin’ an int’rest in 
folks 
An’ = a fergittin’ a feller; that’s 
all. 


ter say, 


Wall, that’s like our newspaper down ter 
the Forks; 
Sorter happens along, come ’round 
Saturday night, 
An’ Sary she’ll hev me my spectacles 
handy, 
An’ draw up a cheer fer me close ter 
the light 
An’ fetch out her knittin’ an’ set down 
ter listen 
So contented-like, reckon’ 
please yer ter see 
Us ol’ folks enjoyin’ the ev’nin’ together, 
Me readin’ aloud an’ she list’nin’ ter 
me. 


*twould 


The heft o’ the news ain’t no consequence 
much ; 
Jes’ helps ter fill in, so’s ter seem like 
they’s more, 
An’ a powerful sight ther best part er the 
rest 
Is doin’s we've already heered on 
before ; 
Goin’s-on that a feller’s bin talkin’ about 
All week, like ez not, when he’s druy in 
ter town, 
Jes’ looks in the paper ter see if they’s 
there, 
What they is that’s left out an’ what 
things is put down. 


But Sary, come Sunday, ‘Il wrap it up 
eareful 
Ter send ter our hoy in the city, ter 
read, 
Sez it’s doin’ an errant o’ marcy, she 
figgers, 
Not breakin’ the day, ner agin’ any 
ereed ; 
- An Joe’ll write home ter us, thankin’ us 
fer it. 
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Sez it seems, ev’ry time that he gits it, 
ter be 
The nex’ thing ter comin’ back here ter 
the homestead 
Ter visit a spell with his mother an’ 
me. 


We've taken it regeler now, ez I reckon, 
Goin’ on forty year, an’ it wouldn’t 
seem right 
Ef that ol’ frien’ o’ ourn shouldn’t drop in 
ter see us 
Same’s it allus hez done, ev’ry Saturday 
night ; 
Fer, somehow er nuther, it touches us 
closer, 
That little ol’ paper, than all er the 
rest, 
Coz it tells us uv home, an the folks an’ 
the places 
That Sary an’ me hev loved longest 
an’ best. 


A Housekeeper’s Callers 
By Sarau Van Buskirk 


She oscillates from door to door— 
You’d think ’twould make her dizzy 
So many callers to receive | 
When she’s so very busy. 
First of the train the milkman comes 
With noisy clang and clamor, 
And while he waits the iceman bangs 
The back door with his hammer. 
The grocer’s hoy comes next, and while 
She hunts the coal-oil ean, 
The door bell’s twisted nearly off 
3y the crusty laundryman. 
Now off again to kitchen door— 
?Tis the umbrella mender, 
And following closely in his wake, 
The noisy scissors grinder. 
At side door stands an agent for 
The “Coocoo” skirt supporter— 
“Can’t slip nor tear, nor bend nor break, 
And only costs a quarter.” 
Once more she rushes to the front; 
She hears the bread ecart’s gong, 
And as she buys her daily loaf 
The truckman comes along. 
The hobo and the butcher’s boy 
Arrive a little later, 
And at their heels the hustling, bustling 
Feather renovator. 
Now the abandoned ironing 
At last she gets about— 
The clothes are dry, the irons are cold, 
The gasoline’s burned out. 


Do not leave the sky out of your land- 
scape.— Emerson. 
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The True Basis of National 
Supremacy 


Great Britain is in the throes of a 
profound agitation as to the causes of 
her present economic decline, and over 
various remedies therefor. Government 
is issuing ponderous blue books, which 
are being discussed by the press and on 
the stump with singular obtuseness, 
from Chamberlain and Balfour down. 

The vital trouble with England to-day 
is just this: Her masses are not prop- 
erly fed or housed; they drink heavy 
liquors to a frightful excess; the social 
vice, with all its attendant evils, is more 
rampant there than in any other modern 
nation; her educational methods are so 
wofully deficient as perhaps to do 
more harm than good, by giving the 
young a distaste for industry and ren- 
dering them incapable of effi ient work 
in the trades and sciences; her labor 
unions have complemented the educa- 
tional mistake, by the “can-canny” sys- 
tem of stifling individual effort and 
keeping the production of the best work- 
ers down to the level of the poorest; 
while her agriculture is utterly pros- 
trate. Add that, according to the gov- 
ernment’s official reports, wages are one- 
third less and family incomes twenty- 
tive per cent less in England than in the 
United States, and it is easy to under- 
stand what is really the matter with 
“Merry England.” 

Chamberlain’s plan of preferential tar- 
iffs, and the whole array of international 
economic theories now so industriously 
circulated, are but dust that befogs alike 
the British statesman and public. Let 
them realize, what the United States has 
demonstrated beyond all ecavil—substan- 
tiated to a less degree by Germany and 
still less by France—that the true basis 
of national supremacy lies in these con- 
ditions, primarily: 

1. A well nourished people, sensibly 
housed, but not pampered. . 

2. A people temperate in food and 
drink—not necessarily total abstainers, 
desirable as that may be, but using 
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the lighter wines and beers in prefer- 
ence to the heavy liquors so universally 
consumed in England. 

3. A virtuous people, whose homes, 
habits and religion tend to keep the 
sexual appetite under reasonable con- 
trol. This factor is too often strangely 
disregarded by parents, public and 
statesmen, since reproduction and pres- 
ervation of the species are the most 
powerful instincts in man as in lower 
animals. 

4. A people so trained by education 
and experience as to develop to the 
utmost in each {ndividual—force of 
character, habits of industry and thrift. 
power of mind, eye and hand, and a 
proper conception of the rights of man. 

5. A system of labor and capital that 
fosters individual proficiency and sensi- 
ble co-operation, with minimum injus- 
tice to man and money. 

6. A prosperous agriculture. 

The fundamental source of all these 
essentials to national greatness and na- 
tional energy lies in the home and in 
the family it contains. We get right 
back to the child, also—its environment 
and training. The crux of the whole 
matter, therefore, speaking broadly, rests 
in good housekeeping. 


Neglected “Furnishings” 


The contrast was never drawn more 
sharply (because unconsciously) than in 
this magazine for October, between the 
simplicity of home life in the Orient 
and the complexity of home and society 
in the Occident. How charming was 
the insight into the homes of Japan! 
How sensible some of their customs in 
comparison with those in even quite 
modest American homes, not to mention 
the more pretentious, illustrated in the 
same issue. 

Not house or furnishings make home, 
but the people in it. The sweetest home 
life is often found where only love is, 
but where wealth is not—where even so- 
called “eulture” is lacking. The people 
in a home like this have such a “work- 
ing love” for each other that, whether 
socially crude or refined, an indefinable 
harmony prevails, a unique sympathy 
ef daily thought and action that binds 
the occupants into a true home family— 
a sanctum of real life, the maker and 
maintainer of character, the source of 
happiness. 

The best “furnishings,” therefore, are 
those graces of manner and kindness of 
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heart, saneness of view and charity of 
thought, above all sincerity, love, moral- 
ity and tact, that unconsciously weld 
individuals into one harmonious family. 
Yet to avail much, these ethical qualities 
must be accompanied, especially in the 
wife and mother, by a mastery of the 
practical details of good housekeeping. 

But is not there danger of too much 
attention to the latter and too little to 
the former? Are we not teaching our 
girls how to dress the body and the 
house, how to care for both, without 
sufficiently striving to develop those in- 
definable graces of mind and deed im- 
perfectly referred to above? 

Genuine culture should accompany 
practical training—the two are really 
indissoluble in any right comprehension 
of the thought we wish to express. By 
“genuine culture” we here mean neither 
superficial accomplishments nor great 
learning, but rather that combination of 
qualities which leads one to do as he 
would be done by, or which makes Na- 
ture’s triumph— 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 


Time to Stop and Think 


Close upon our remarks of a month 
ago upon “The Simple Life” comes a 
letter from a western woman of very 
large ability, a person of high social 
as well as literary standing, which in- 
dorses the attitude we have taken, and 
goes even farther. 

“Do you know,” writes this woman, 
“there is more ‘call’ for checking, by 
every channel of influence, as maga- 
zines and newspapers, the gait at which 
women are going in the matter of spend- 
ing money, pleasure-seeking and other 
forms of self-indulgence, to the neglect 
of home, than any other subject demands 
or admits. I think the divorce epidemic 
is rocted, more largely than one would 
dare believe, in the unfireside tendencies 
of women to-day.” 

Goop believes heart 
and soul in the American wife and 
mother, her essential domesticity in 
spite of alluringly wide opportunities, 
intellectual and social; but it is true 
that the luxury which has come with 
the new prosperity of our country has 
involved wives as well as husbands, more 
particularly among the rich and well-to- 
do of the cities, and the gait which 
many people are going demands a halt. 
The demoralization is not confined to a 
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class; it spreads and is threatening the 
democratic simplicity and honesty of 
our home life as a nation. It is time, 
as we have said, to pause and think. 


Two clippings lay side by side on 
the Editor’s desk, cut from newspapers 
which arrived in the same mail. One 
recorded the gift of a sum of money 
from the president of the United States 
to a baby, the twentieth child born to 
his parents. The other pictured in 
distressing detail the condition of a 
laborer, his wife and their nine children. 
found half-starved in their squalid home. 
The state board of charity placed four 
of the nine children where they could 
earn their keep or have needed com- 
forts, while the municipal authorities 
provided cash for the immediate needs 
of the other members of the family. 
To bring into the world too many chil- 
dren is a crime, against the children 
themselves, and against the community. 
The broken-down physique of many a 
mother, often in a_ well-to-do home, 
cries out against artificial stimulus to 
great fecundity. The least the child is 
entitled to, is to be born with a sound 
constitution, physical and mental. 


We made a comparison not long ago 
between the wages of elementary school 
teachers and kitchen servants, placing 
a cautiously high estimate upon the pay 
of the teachers, that of three hundred 
to six hundred dollars a year. The 
average pay of grade teachers, as reck- 
oned by a company of Illinois school- 
ma’ams, is but two hundred and 
seventy dollars per annum! The reader 
who was disposed to undervalue the part 
which the grade school teacher plays in 
the development of our national charac- 
ter will not forget what Jacob A. Riis 
had to say about her in our October 
issue. Hod carriers and teamsters earn 
more money than does the average 
elementary teacher. 


Entertainment, upon which Edwin 
Markham discourses wisely on another 
page, has not served its highest purpose 
if it has not in some way ministered to 
that throbbing, intangible, yet insistent 
manifestation we call the spiritual life. 
The mere externals, the eating and the 
drinking and the wearing of fine clothes, 
are assigned but a secondary part in this, 
whereas the prevailing vogue ranks them 
first. “With a friend a man tosseth his 
thoughts” ;—this is the essence of enter- 
tainment. 


Ladies’ Coat and Skirt, Nos 1762 and 1745 


This stylish coat is in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches, 
bust measure; the nine-gored skirt is in eight sizes, 
20 to 34 inches waist or 37 to 57 1-2 inches hip. For 
36-inch bust, the coat needs 4 yards of goods 44 inches 
wide, and the skirt 6 3-4 yards in the 
same width. The price of each pat- 
tern, the coat or the skirt, is 15 cents. 
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Ladies’ Two-Piece Costume, No 1759 


This costume is in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For 36 inches, it needs 7 yards of goods 44 
inches wide, all the pieces being laid one way; or 6 3-4 

yards with the pieces laid 
both ways. Price, 15 cents. 
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A Special Pattern Service for Our Readers 


We have arranged to supply our readers with Peerless paper patterns, at 10 cents to 15 


cents each by mail postpaid. Order in every instance by number, stating sizes wanted, 
and send cash to the Pattern Department, Goop HousexeEprna, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1747—Ladies’ Shirt Waist 


This tucked shirt waist will be certain 
of a large following. It may be made 
with or without body lining and is cut 
in 8 sizes, 32 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
For 36 inches, the waist requires 4% 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 2% 
yards 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 


No 1747 


No 1728—Tlisses’ Skirt 


A skirt which embodies the fashion- 
able features of her elders’ skirts. The 
front gore forms a yoke and the plaited 
side portion reaches only to the lower 
edge of the yoke. The pattern is in 
5 sizes, 13 to 17 years, and for the 15- 
year size 75% yards of goods 20 inches 
wide, 4 yards 44 inches wide, or 3% 
yards 54 inches wide will be sufficient. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No 1728 


No 1740—Ladies’ Coat 


There is no lessening of the 
popularity of the three-quarter 
coat and one that will be a prime 
favorite is here shown. It has a 
skirt in Louis XV style and is cut 
in 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For 36 inches, 7 yards 
of material 20 inches wide, 3% 
yards 44 inches wide, or 3% yards . 
54 inches wide will be needed. j 
Price, 15 cents. 
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No 1739—Misses’ Shirt Waist 


# practical and stylish design. The 
pattern is in five sizes, 13 to 17 years, 
and for a miss of 15 years, 4% yards 
20 inches wide, 2% yards 36 inches wide, 
or 24% yards 44 inches wide will be 
needed. Price, 10 cents. 


No 1739 


No 1756—Ladies’ Shirt Waist 


The fronts of this simple and attrac- 
tive design have stylish fullness, and 
the pattern is cut in eight sizes, 32 to 
46 inches, bust measure. The amount 
of material required for the 36-inch 
size is 4% yards 20 inches wide, or 2 
yards 44 inches wide; in addition, % 
yard of all-over goods 18 inches wide 
for the collar. Price, 10 cents. 
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No 1734—Ladies’ Skirt 


Seven-gored skirt; 
may be made in round 
length or to the ankle. 
Pattern in eight sifes, 
20 to 34 inches waist, or 
37 to 57% inches hip 
measure. For 24 inches 
waist or 42 inches hip, 
skirt in round length 
needs 5 yards goods 44 
inches wide, or 35 yards 
54 inches wide, all pieces 
laid one way; or, with 
pieces laid both ways, 
3% yards 44 inches wide, 
or 2% yards 54 inches 
wide. Skirt in ankle 
length calls for 4% 
yards 44 inches wide, or 
3% yards 54 inches wide, 
all pieces laid one way; 
if laid both ways, 2% 
yards 44 inches wide, or 
2% yards 54 inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 


No 173 


No 1760—Girls’ Coat 


This protective coat is in box style, 
the side-front and side-back seams 
reaching to the shoulders. ‘he closing 
is effected at the left side of the front 
and the pattern is cut in seven sizes 
6 to 12 years. For a girl of 9 years, the 
coat requires 6% yards of goods 20 
inches wide, 25% yards 44 inches wide, 
or 2% yards £4 inches wide, all the 
pieces being laid one way; or, if the 
pieces are laid both ways, 6 yards 20 
inches wide, 25% yards 44 inches wide, 
or 2% yards 54 inches wide will suffice. 
Price, 10 cents. 
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OUR REBUS 


Guess what advertisements in this 
issue of Goop HovusekeePinc these 
pictures stand for and fill out cou- 
pon on Page 502 in competition 
for prizes announced on that page. 


NO TRESPASSING 
-WRN.Man. 
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September and November Puzzles 


The first prize for the September 
rebus, which was ten dollars in cash, 
is awarded to Mrs A. F. Holt, Wash- 
ington, D C; the second prizes, five 
dollars’ worth of merchandise to be 
selected from any dealer, manufacturer 
or concern offering their goods in the 
September issue of Goop HouseKEEPING, 
are awarded to Mrs F. B. Sage, New 
Jersey, and Mrs H. Temple, California. 
Prizes of two dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise for the next five persons in 
order of merit, are awarded as follows: 
Mrs A. A. Hill, Kentucky; Mrs P. A. 
Brink, Illinois; Frederika B. Henderson, 
California; Mrs W. W. Wilcox, New 
York; Mary B. Clark, Pennsylvania. 
Prizes of one dollar’s worth of mer- 
chandise go to each of the following ten: 
Mrs R. A. P. Rosenhein, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs F. S. Smith, Ohio; Mrs G. P. 
Collins, Vermont; Mrs S. H. Durant, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs F. B. Daniels, Con- 
necticut; Mrs H. H. Ford, California; 
Mrs J. P. Adlinus, West Virginia; Mrs 
S. W. Tallmadge, Wisconsin; Mrs Ben- 
jamin T. Stoakley, Pennsylvania; Mrs 
W. P. Moran, Washington, D C. 

The answers to the rebus are as fol- 
lows: 1. Karo Corn Syrup. 2. Heinz 
“57 Varieties.” 3. Allen Rug Weaving 
Company. 4. American Silver Com- 
pany. 5. Eskay’s Food. 6. Ostermoor 
Mattress. 
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THE NOVEMBER REBUS 

It is so often difficult to decide upon 
a single coupon as the best, that this 
time we will offer two first prizes of 
five dollars in cash for the two solutions 
of the rebus pictures in this (November) 
issue that best satisfy all the require- 
ments as to neatness, promptness and 
the most interesting experiences with. the 
articles pictured; the next two in order 
of merit will be awarded each four 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, to be 
selected by the prize winners from any 
dealer, manufacturer or concern offering 
goods in this issue of Goon Housr- 
KEEPING; the next six will receive each 
two dollars’ worth of merchandise, and 
the next ten each one dollar’s worth, 
making a total of twenty prizes in all, 
to the value of forty dollars. 

Coupons mailed before November 4 
will not be counted. Postmarks govern 
the decision as to promptness. Address 
Puzzle Editor. 


Five Dollars for a Definition 


Just what is the art, science or prac- 
tice of good housekeeping? What do 
you mean when you employ this term? 
What is your definition for it? 

For the reply in one hundred words or 
less that seems to most comprehensively 
and fittingly express the meaning of the 
term good housekeeping (the “art,” not 
the magazine), we will gladly pay $5. 


My answers : 


Name and Address 


Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 489 


[See page preceding] 


My knowledge of or experience with the articles in- 
dicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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Apartment Conveniences 
By ExsretH MacDonacp 


The young couple who go to house- 
keeping on small means find a well 
equipped apartment, at a higher rent, 
more economical than a cheaper one for 
which everything must be purchased. 
For instance, in New York city, there 
are thousands of apartments provided 
with a gas range and warming closet, 
set tubs, refrigerator, folding table in 
the kitchen, window shades, screens, 
built-in china closet, and frequently 
stationary window seats. These items 
are not only a saving of money at 
the outset of housekeeping, but one 
should take into consideration the fact 
that they are always designed to occupy 
the least possible room, which is no small 

n in a tiny apartment. Then it 
means so much less furniture to pack 
and transport when moving time comes. 

f you are wise, have an interview 
with the janitor before settling in a new 
apartment in regard to washday con- 
veniences. See you have plenty of roof 
space and good, strong pulleys for the 
clotheslines. Also teach your maid to 
do as she wants to be done by; that she 
use her own clothesline space and no 
other, neither encroaching nor allowing 
others to encroach. Generally on Mon- 
days the janitor is called on to arbitrate 
more quarrels than would subdue Solo- 
mon. If the mistress accompanies her 
maid to the roof for a week or two and 
tactfully but firmly looks after the 
ownership of clothesline space, things 
will not get in a snarl. 

A woman who has been housekeeping 
for thirty years declares that the only 
way she can keep a maid is to make 
Tuesday her washday. “Sooner or 
later,” she says, “troublous times com- 
menced, and the beginning was a maids’ 
quarrel on the roof.” 

In many of the best apartment houses 
to-day there is a splendid arrangement 
in the basement, where on wet days the 
clothes are dried in an hour by a hot air 
contrivance. Each family is accorded 
its own amount of drying space, just as 
it has its lines on the roof. 

Anyone going from the country to 
the city finds the shutterless windows of 
a great apartment house a constant trial, 
with the sun glare of the morning—if 
they are lucky enough to have out- 
side windows. Try the comfort of dark 
green curtains, with white ones inside 
if desired. The old-fashioned Venetian 
blinds are also coming into vogue; they 


combine plenty of air with the luxury 
of a darkened room. 

Croton bugs, as the New York house- 
wife calls water bugs, are the bane of 
a metropolitan kitchen. One woman I 
know keeps these pests constantly at a 
distance by scattering, once a week, in 
crevices and corners, a powder made of 
burned eggshells. For an hour or two 
the odor is not exactly delicate, but it 
has practically routed croton bugs. Ex- 
cellent preparations can be bought to 
save this trouble. 

The city housewife is, I believe, a 
better marketer than her country cousin. 
For one reason she goes marketing every 
day, rain or shine. There is no ordering 
over the telephone, because if you have 
not a private instrument in your apart- 
ment, every call on the hall telephone 
costs ten cents. Then, too, no matter 
where one lives—in New York, at least— 
one is never more than a block or two 
from a splendid market that displays 
such a variety of meat, fish, fruit and 
vegetables as is seen nowhere outside 
a great city. New York women are 
early risers; you see them in the markets 
long before 9 o’clock; they realize that 
to get the finest of everything they 
must be among the first comers. 

One of the conveniences you find in a 
city refrigerator is a small rack full of 
holes ready to set eggs into, large end 
down. It is high up, out of the way, 
and has the added advantage of showing 
one at a glance exactly how the egg 
supply stands, 

One of the problems to be faced by 
the woman who keeps house in an apart- 
ment is the question of whether her maid 
shall have callers. The disadvantages are 
many: There is no back door; the ordi- 
nary apartment kitchen is scarcely big 
enough to lwld two chairs, a_ table 
and a stove; then, above all, occurs the 
question of who the maid’s callers may 
be. The police will tell you that hun- 
dreds of burglaries have been unsus- 
pectingly aided by innocent maids whose 
callers have been casual acquaintances. 
City landlords are beginning to realize 
this difficulty and are fitting up in the 
basement of the better apartment houses 
cheerfully furnished, spacious sitting 
rooms, where the help of the building are 
at liberty to entertain their friends on 
alternate evenings. 


In Maxine Tartine, T use the head of 
a needle in joining instead of a pin. 
This does not prick the finger.—F. G. F. 
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Mutual Criticism 


By A. Hinps, Ph B, Oneida 
Community 


Mutual criticism, for the purpose of 
improving character, is comparatively 
a modern institution. It originated 
about 1830 in a small circle of students 
in the Andover theological seminary ot 
Massachusetts. 

The founder of the Oneida Commu- 
nity, while a student at the Andover 
seminary, became a member of this con- 
clave, submitted to the ordeal of mutual 
criticism, and was so impressed with its 
power for improving character that he 
subsequently introduced it into his 
society, and enlarged its scope, making 
it in fact a principal means of govern- 
ing; but he claimed no credit for its 
origin, saying it was first “practiced in 
the innermost sanctuary of the Congre- 
gational church.” Let no one, there- 
fore, be deterred from availing himself 
of its benefits through any mistaken idea 
of its parentage or birthplace. 

Mutual criticism, its advocates say, 
should be freely practiced in every fam- 
ily, in every school, in every club, 
organized for mutual acquaintance and 
improvement, and especially in every 
church; and all who desire personal 
improvement, whatever their social ,or 
religious affiliations, should be willing 
subjects of this truth-telling ordeal. Its 
application is very simple. It is only 
required : 

1. That there should be a sufficient 
number of persons to make it mutual. 

2. That at each meeting a moderator 
shall be chosen for preserving order and 
giving each an opportunity to freely 
express himself regarding the person 
under criticism. 

3. That in administering criticism 
no one shall give expression to personal 
enmity or “pay off old scores.’ 

4. That in receiving criticism the 
subject shall quietly accept what is said, 
making no reply, save to correct obvious 
misstatements of facts; carefully avoid- 
ing anything approaching debate. 

5. That all shall keep in mind that 
the object of criticism is to improve the 
subject and make him a better man and 
dearer friend. 

6. That criticism shall be mutual, all 
serving both as critics and subjects. 

It may be safely affirmed that no 
number of persons sincerely desiring 
improvement can pass through this ex- 
perience without profiting by it. How 
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often one is prevented by fear of giving 
offense from calling the attention of an 
intimate friend to a peculiarly of habit 
or manner the removal of which would 
greatly improve their relations to each 
other; and how often persons are con- 
scious that something in their own 
habits or manners is unacceptable to 
others, without knowing just what it is, 
and so are unable to make the desired 
improvement. 


“Q wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 


And ev’n devotion!” 


Mutual criticism not only calls atten- 
tion to faults in the subject’s character 
that need to be eliminated, but to 
virtues and excellencies as well; in a 
word, it discriminates, censuring the 
evil and commending the good; and 
sometimes it is quite as important that 
the self-respect and courage of the sub- 
ject should be strengthened by calling 
attention to the good points in his char- 
acter as that his egotism should be 
soundly whacked. 

In the Oneida community, where this 
institution had its freest application, it 
was not an unusual thing for persons to 
invite criticism by committees of their 
own selection, or by the standing com- 
mittee, and occasionally by the whole 
society; and it was expected that all, 
save perhaps the founder, would from 
time to time pass through this ordeal. 
No one doubted its effect for good upon 
the daily lives of the members, in mak- 
ing them more harmonic and unselfish. 
Yet it is not claimed that all voluntarily 
sought criticism, or received it grate- 
fully when administered, for the society 
had the usual variety of people; and not 
everyone was sufficiently in love with 
personal improvement to submit cheer- 
fully to the truth about his character; 
and this class of persons might en- 
deavor, when it came their turn to serve 
as critics, to retaliate for some sharp 
criticism they had previously received. 

These instances, however, were the 
exceptions, and do not tell against the 
institution; but they emphasize the very 
important question, which should pre- 
cede all efforts to practice mutual criti- 
cism, namely: are we willing to hear the 
truth about ourselves for the sake of 
improvement and without taking of- 
fense, although it may crucify our own 
egotism and self-love? 
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A Talk with a Governess 
By E. O. 


A few minutes’ talk with one who has 
been successful in training a child is 
often of more value than many chapters 
on child study. I was much impressed 
while visiting at the country house of 
one of my friends by the obedience of 
the two little girls in the family, of 
which the following incident is typical: 
Edith was sitting with her father one 
evening, listening to a story. In the 
midst of the narrative the governess 
stepped to the door and said, “Edith, it 
is bedtime.” “Good night, father,” said 
the child, without an instant of hesita- 
tion, and ran for the stairs as gleefully 
as if she were going to some long- 
expected pleasure. In a child of six 
this seemed to me remarkable, yet it is 
only an illustration of the usual attitude 
of the children toward what is expected 
of them, and it makes them so charming 
that I begged their governess to tell me 
some of the secret processes by which 
she brought about such results. 

“From my point of view,” said she, 
“the two things most essential in chil- 
dren are obedience and happiness. As a 
child cannot know what is best for itself, 
it must learn that an older person does, 
it must obey promptly. I never tell a 
child an untruth; if she shows me a 
paper doll which she has made, asking 
my opinion, I will say it is a homely 
doll, its mouth has been made crooked, 
and so on, but I'll always say that it is 
done well for a beginner, and the oftener 
she makes one the better the doll will be; 
also, that one can have a great deal of 
fun with a homely doll. And then, I 
never refuse a child anything if I can 
possibly grant its request. I always say 
‘yes’ unless there is some good reason 
for saying ‘no,’ but ‘no’ once said must 
remain ‘no’ in spite of all arguments 
and pleadings. (I am speaking now of 
little children.) 

“Never give a child what it wants 
after it coaxes or cries, never, never 
make a promise to a child unless you are 
sure of keeping it, but if for any reason 
it eannot be kept, explain very carefully 
why, and let the child feel that it is 
better so. I never excuse an untruth or 
a meanness. I expect to correct their 
faults over and over again. Don’t expect 
too much of a child. An old head is 
not found on young shoulders. But 
let necessary things, actions I mean, 
become habits by daily repetition. 
Always be ready to praise and appreciate 
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little things. Show pleasure when the 
children’s clothes are hung up neatly 
before they go to bed; praise the one 
who remembers to clean her nails. Try 
not to see everything that is wrong, for 
this makes you appear to be finding 
fault continually. 

“To teach the children neatness I 
have them put their desks and toy draw- 
ers in order themselves, explaining that 
a child will take care of the things it 
cares for, and so if I find anything lying 
carelessly about I shall know it does not 
eare for the toy, and I may throw it 
away, or give it to some child who will 
value it. Many a ‘treasure’ has been 
thrown into the scrap basket, but I have 
taken care to have the children see it, 
when it would be taken out and kept in 
its place after that. Once two dolls 
were found in the basket feet up. They 
were rescued, and were never left lying 
in the lower hall again. The children 
could not remember to speak German 
with the dolls, so the pet doll was put 
on a shelf in the closet for three days, 
with an open German book in her lap, 
and all the dolls have spoken German 
ever since! They are not allowed to 
leave one set of toys scattered around 
while playing with others. For in- 
stance, dolls must be put into their 
places before bicycles are taken out. 

“Bedtime is made happy by talking 
nonsense to the children or telling them 
laughable anecdotes. If they have a 
goody goody spell then is the time to 
tell them of their faults and to suggest 
their trying to correct them. Never 
punish or scold a child in the presence 
of others, for if you do, it will become 
hardened and lose its self-respect. Tell 
the children of your own early struggles. 
Make wrongdoing hard and doing right 
their trying to correct them. Never 
show partiality, never let a child go to 
sleep feeling itself unforgiven, and teach 
it to look at the bright side of things. 
Teach children happiness. Faultfinding 
and crossness are a matter of habit. 
Get a child’s love, and the rest is easy. 
Love can accomplish so much more than 
fear. Sleep is an essential to health and 
consequently to happiness. See that 
they get all the sleep possible before 
midnight and you are not likely to have 
languid, dissatisfied children. Mary can 
make a bed very nicely, and Edith, who 
is now eight years old, is learning to do 
it. After the bed is made passably well 
(I do not discourage her by pulling it 
apart), I often pull it straight without 
letting the child see me. Then she takes 
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such pride in having it look so well that 
she tries harder the next day. The 
children paint, make paper dolls, play 
with the dog, the dolls, and games, make 
their own beds, keep their own desks 
and drawers in order, also all their toys, 
feel that they are doing right and are 
loved, and consequently they are happy. 
Of course all this takes time, constant 
attention, and infinite patience, but 
what art does not?” 


About the House 


Do Nor Turow Away bits of toilet 
soap. Keep a jar to put them in. Make 
bags of fine cheesecloth four by six 
inches. Fill with bran, a few bits of the 
soap, and, if you have it, a pinch or 
two of orris. Tie the bags at the top; 
do not fill them full, as the bran swells 
in the water. Oatmeal may be used as 
well as bran. These bags make the 
nicest kind of wash rags. Another use 
for the bits of soap is to put some of 
them in a jar and pour in alcohol or 
cologne, not quite enough to cover the 
soap. This will make a jelly which will 
be found useful in shampooing, or in 
the bath, as it dissolves quickly in the 
water. Add a few drops of lavender or 
rose to the aleohol and soap just before 
using. Mrs W. P. Moran. 


Gas Stove Suacestions—I cook by 
gas entirely, winter and summer, de- 
pending upon the radiator for heat in 
the kitchen, and of course am interested 
in all methods for saving the expense 
of gas. Perhaps the following sugges- 
tions may be new in these columns. 
Beans can be baked well and at smal! 
cost by using a small tin oven, such as 
comes for oil stoves. I have used one 
which cost one dollar for more than a 
year, placing it over one of the single 
burners, which gives a very satisfactory 
bake in about eight hours, with only 
a moderately low flame. A gas con- 


-cern informed me that the single burner 


on a certain gas stove burned eight feet 
per hour. I suppose this is when it is 
on full force. Eight feet an hour for 
eight hours would be sixty-four feet 
consumed. With gas at one dollar per 
thousand, my beans are baked for less 
than six and dne-fourth cents, as my 
burner is open about one-fourth of the 
way only. What meal can be cheaper 
then than baked beans at this rate? If 
I want boiled potatoes for breakfast, or 
if I want to use cold during the day, I 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


boil them while I am cooking the cereal 
for breakfast by placing the cereal in an 
open kettle on a stand within a larger 
kettle and placing a large cover over the 
outside kettle. There is plenty of room 
for potatoes around the small kettle, 
but care should be taken not to use as 
much water in the cereal as when cooked 
in the double boiler, as the steam gives 
additional moisture. Begin with a small 
quantity and add water if needed. A 
little practice will make it plain. A 
Constant Reader. 


Tue Care or A Houss, by T. M. Clark, 
is a valuable The structure of 
the house, with its heating, lighting and 
plumbing appliances, is carefully studied 
and clearly explained. Remedies for 
defects and disorders are described, with 
a thorough mastery of the subject. Mr 
Clark is a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and of the Society 
of Arts in London. Macmillan; $1.50. 


THe Encyciopepia of Household 
Economy, by Emily Holt, gives the 
housekeeper an excellent reference book 
of general housekeeping lore. It takes 
up in a practical fashion the problems 
of housecleaning, of food preservation, 
the care of pets and poultry and of 
plants, home nursing and other phases 
of homekeeping which are perplexing. 
The book includes much material already 
published in Goop HousEKEEPING under 
the title of Household Economy. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co; $1.60 net. 


AtconoL, Ditutep till it is about one- 
half strength, and rubbed over the sur- 
face of photographs and mats, will re- 
move grease spots or finger marks. 
M. T. R. 


To Remove Aci of any kind from 
clothing use spirits of ammonia to neu- 
tralize, wash with water and then apply 
chloroform restore the color. 
M. M. W. 


Ix Makrne angel cake put the cream 


of tartar, as well as the salt, into the 
whites of eggs before beating and see 
better the cake will be. 


THICKEN very delicate soups with 
arrowroot. 


THe WonperFut Etectric ELEPHANT 
which was operated by electricity by 
boys stowed away inside, is the subject 
of a thrilling tale by Frances Trego 
Montgomery, well illustrated. Saalfield 
publishing company, $1.50. 
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RUG YOUR BELLS 
FING Jatt, HD 


Geap on more fyood! the find is chill, 

But let it whistle as it fill, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
Sir Walter Scott 
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“It is fairyland, it is!” 


The Fairies’ Tree, Page 548 


whispered 
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